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Democracy’s  last  chance 


Education 


Payments  to  be 
tied  to  inflation 


Hchaol  White 
Political  Erfitor 


THE  cabinet  which 
Tony  Blair  looks 
virtually  certain 
to  form  on  Friday 
will  not  raise 
benefit  payments 
Above  the  level  cf  Inflation  for 
the  next  five  years,  as  part  of 
ftsr  strategy  for  moving  the 
1 Qmflgptoyed  from  welfare  to 
work  - 

The  tough  stance  is  de- 
signed to  make  life  (m  benefit 
less  attractive,  especially  for 
the  young,  and  will  run  along- 
side other  changes  intended 
to  make  work  financially 
more  worthwhile,  shadow 
cabinet  sources  have  con- 
finned  as  they  warily  face  up 
to  the  prospect  of  being  in 
government  by  the  weekend. 
Mr  Blair  signalled  just  how 
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tough  he  and  his  prospective 
chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
intend  to  be  at  the  traditional 
“Clause  5“  meeting  last 
month  between  the  shadow 
cabinet  and  national  execu- 
tive committee  (NEC)  to  final- 
ise Labour's  manifesto,  it 
emerged  last  night 

“There  will  be  no  real- 
terms  increases  in  benefits 
under  the  Labour  govern- 
ment,” colleagues  recalled 
their  taaifcr  saying  when 
NEC  member  urged  fire  meet- 
ing to  include  special  treat- 
ment in  the  manifesto  for 
those  on  incapacity  benefit 
who  ware  hit  by  last  year’s 
rule  changes.  There  was  no 
protest  from  unions  or  left- 
wingers when  Mr  Blair  em- 
phatically said  No. 

Coming  barely  24  hours 
after  the  Guardian's  report 
that  Britain  has  name  chil- 
dren living  In  poverty  — one 
in  three  — than  any  other  EU 
state,  the  stance  will  be  criti- 
cised by  some  poverty  lobby- 
ists. But  Labour  is  adamant 
that  the  right  combination  of 
carrot  and  stick  will  reverse' 
the  trend  toward  a perma- 
nent underclass. 

“The  best  way  to  tackle  pov- 
erty is  to  to  help  people  into 
jobs  — real  jobs,"  says 
Labour’s  manifesto,  which 
goes  on  to  make  plain  to 
under-25s  who  reject  training, 
voluntary  work  and  other  op- 
tions that  “rights  and  respon- 
sibilities must  go  band  in 
hand,  without  [the]  option  of 
a life  on  full  benefit”. 

The  manifesto's  promise  of ! 
“a  proactive  employment  ser- 
vice to  develop  a package  of 
Job  search,  training  and  after-. 


A young  potential  supporter  watches  Faddy  Ashdown  yesterday  daring  the  Liberal  Democrat  leader's  visit  to  Lewes,  East  Sussex 


school  care  to  help  [lone' 
parents]  off  benefit"  also 
hints  at  tougher  treatment  for 
single  mothers  and  a crack- 
down an  the  growing  problem 
af  housing  benefit  fraud. 

As  Mr  Major  visited  North- 
ern Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales 
and  England  on  a last  whirl- 
wind plea  for  support,  senior 
ministers  again  tried  to  stir 
fears  against  revived  union 
power  and  claimed  that  vot- 
ers would  end  up  paying  more 
after  the  interim  Budget  that 
Mr  Brown  is  expected  to  de- 
liver on  July  L ' 

Outside  experts-  challenge 
some  of  Labour’s  assump- 
tions about  potential  savings 
on  the  £90  billion  welfare  bud- 
get, at  least  In  the  short  term. 
.But  there  is  even  speculation^ 


at  the  Institute  of  Fiscal  Stud- 
ies (IFS)  that  the  immediate 
picture  is  rosy  enough  to  let 
Mr  Brown  Introduce  a small 
element  of  his  proposed  I Op 
start-up  rate  of  Income  tax, 
provided  he  balances  it  by 
reducing  tax  allowances  for 
the  better-off.  By  further  cut- 
ting the  married  couple’s  < 
allowance  and  mortgage  tax 
relief  from  15p  in  the  pound 
to  lOp  Mr  Brown  could  raise 
£2  billion  — and  use  it  to  help 
the  poorest  paid.  That  would 
boost  tbe  welfore-to-work  ar- 
gument, IFS  sources  say. 

Tbe  shadow  chancellor  in- 
sists that  his  Budget  will 
largely  he  confined  to  two  tax 
initiatives:  the  windfall  tax 
on  tbe  privatised  utilities  to 
fund  the  welfare-to-work. 


drive  for  250,000  young 
people,  and  the  symbolic  cut 
in  VAT  on  domestic  heat  and 
fuel  bills,  from  8 to  5 per  cent. 

Mr  Brown  has  learned  the  , 
lessons  the  Tories  learned  the  ' 
hard  way  after  mnlrfng 
promises  in  1992  which  they 
had  to  break.  He  is  committed 
not  to  raise  income  tax  rates 
or  national  insurance  rates. 

The  Treasury  Chief  Secre- 
tary, William  Waldegrave, 
claimed  last  night  the  average 
household  would  gain  £18.72  a 
year  from  the  VAT  reduction 
but  lose  £24  a year  on  higher 
utility  charges  — despite  yes- 
terday’s Daily  Mail  revela- 
tion that  water  companies  are 
poised  to  announce  record  £2 
billion  profits. 

. Mr  Brown,  his  ministerial. 


team  and  advisers  have  gone 
quiet  cm  their  plans  as  the 
election  approaches,  tearful  of 
taking  victory  for  granted. 
But  Whitehall  is  braced  for  a 
Labour  government  — to  the 
point  of  having  official  “read- 
ers” vetted  for  David  Blan- 
ket!, the  Mind  shadow  educa- 
tion secretary  — and  sources 
confirmed  that  they  expect 
the  Blair  fomily  to  make 
No.  10  their  home. 

Though  the  Labour  leader 
is  warning  against  belief  in  a 
landslide  victory  over  Mr 
Major’s  battered  army  on 
Thursday,  few  Labour  insid- 
ers — and  fewer  Conservative 
ones  — now  deny  that  the  gap 
between  the  two  parties  in 
most  polls  looks  too  large  to 
.bridge. 


With  Mr  Major  taking  the 
entire  burden  of  the  flagging 
Tory  campaign  on  his  own 
shoulders  - and  visiting  all 
four  corners  of  the  United 
Kingdom  - the  Labour  leader 
last  night  wrote  to  shadow 
ministers  warning  them  yet 
again  against  complacency. 
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“AH  this  talk  of  landslides 
and  the  rest  of  it,  this  Is  not  a 
landslide  country.  We  have 
got  to  work  for  every  bit  of 
support,”  Mr  Blair  said  in 
Nottingham. 
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Hambros  apology  to  CWS[  Shilton  kicked  into  touch 


Bank  pays  out  after  clfmbdown 
over  failed  £1 .2bn  takeover  bid 


IkKtef  'Cows 

THE  City  hank  and  law 
firm  which  advised  the 
entrepreneur,  Andrew 
- Regan,  in  his  foiled  attempt  to 
break  up  the.  Coop,  were  yes- 
terday forced  into  a humiliat- 
ing climbdown  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  £1.2  billion 
takeover  bid  last  week. 

' The  merchant  bank,  Ham- 
bros,  and  lawyers  Travers 
?»nlth  Braithwaite  are  also  be- 
lieved to  have  made  substan- 
tial payments  to  tbe  COTS  In 
. settlement  of  legal  actions 
launched  by  tbe  Co-op  last  Fri- 
day. Neither  firm  would  com- 
ment on  the  payments  but  they 
are  believed  to  run  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  expounds. 

Less  than  a week  after  pub- 
Udy  backing  his  client,  Sir 
Chips  Keswick,  chief  execu- 
tive of  bine-blooded  Hambros, 


yesterday  dropped  Mr  Regan 
and  his  takeover  vehicle  Lan- 
ica  Trust.  He  also  made  an  ab- 
ject apology  to  the  CWS. 

In  a letter  to  chief  executive 
Graham  MaLmofh,  he  said: 
“Regretfully.  I have  to  say 
that  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  the 
judgment  exercised  in  Ham- 
bros  proceeding  in  the  way  it 
did  fell  well  below  our  stan- 
dards and  those  which  you 
were  entitled  to  expect  from 
us.  The  purpose  cf  this  letter 
is  to  offer  my  personal  and 
the  bank’s  unreserved  apol- 
ogy and  to  assure  you  that  we 
are  taking  the'  appropriate 
action  to  ensure  that  this  will 
hot  happen  again.” 

Hambros  yesterday  ap- 
pointed City  solicitors  Norton 
; Rose  to  investigate  its  behav- 
L iour,  which  was  heavily  criti- . 
cised  by  a High  Court  judge 
lost  wcd^>  ■ 

The  solicitors  will  examine 


Hambros's  action  in  distribut- 
ing confidential  CWS  docu- 
ments to  leading  banks  and 
other  companies  who  might 
have  been  interested  in  back- 
ing a bid  for  the  Co-op’s  stores 
and  other  assets,  including 
the  Co-op  Bank. 

Their  inquiry  will  be 
watcheddosely  by  City  regula- 
tors. The  Securities  and  Fu- 
tures Authority  and  the  Bank 
of  ningbmd  will  wait  far  their 
report  before  deciding  whether 
farther  action  is  necessary . 

A spokesman  for  Hambros 
said  the  bank  would  also  de- 
lay any  disciplinary  action 
against  individuals  until  Nor- 
ton Rose  have  delivered  their 
verdict 

Travers  smith  Braithwaite 
also  apologised  to  Mr  M el- 
moth  yesterday.  Senior  part- 
ner Alan  Keat  wrote:  '“We 
regret  that  we  were  recipients 
of  documents  confidential  to 
CWS  and  accept  that  our  con- 
turn  to  page  2,  column  5 

lW>roi  «rt«  humble  pie,  Peter  Shilton,  .-‘noting 
and  Notebook,  page  13  wrong  with  my  kicking’ 


Nell  RoUnson 


■'I  HERE  are  a hundred 
I ways  to  insult  a goal- 
I keeper,  particularly 
one  with  a fondness  for  the 
horses,  and  after  more  than 
31  years  and  1,000  games 
Peter  Shilton  felt  he  bad 
heard  them  «ii. 

Bnt  yesterday  he  an- 
nounced himself  gobs- 
macked at  tbe  reasons 
given  by  Orient’s  manager 
Tommy  Taylor  for  termi- 
nating the  contract  of 
English  football’s  most 
famous  custodian. 

Shilton  was  sot  leaving, 
said  Taylor,  because  of  bis 
age  (47),  bis  ability  between 
the  posts,  or  even  his  knee 
(recently  seized  up).  No,  tbe 
man  once  landed  for  his 
ability  to  save  shots  with 
supreme  skill  all  round  the 
world  was  departing  Bris- 
bane Road  because  he  could 
no  longer  hoof  the  ball  far 
enough  up  the  pitch  in  E10. 
“Peter  is  magnificent  for 
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his  age  and  if  he  could  kick 
the  ball  I would  keep  him,” 
said  Taylor  whose  tactical 
astuteness  has  seen  Orient 
prosper  at  17th  In  the 
league’s  bottom  division. 
“It  sounds  silly  but  you 
need  a goalkeeper  to  kick  it 
into  your  opponents’  penal- 
ty box  to  make  chances  in 
this  division.” 

Shilton,  who  earned  125  ; 
caps  for  England  before 
joining  tbe  London  club 
last  November,  rejects  tbe 
slnr  on  Ms  professionalism: 
"1  thought  goalkeepers 
were  supposed  to  be  judged 
on  their  goalkeeping. 

“1  played  10  games  for 
Orient  and  only  conceded 
seven  goals.  They  won  four 
of  them  and  drew  three, 
which  was  one  of  the  best 
runs  they  have  ever  had. 
There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  my  kicking.  My  kick- 
fag's  fine.” 

He  now  plans  to  spend  the 
summer  playing  friendlies 
for  more  appreciative  pay- 
masters. 
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Keep  cool  on 
Election  Day. 
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NEW  PDIMEDAS-  HAVE 
AIR-CONDITIONING 
AS  STANDARD.) 


IT’S  A DRIVER’S  CAR.SO  DRIVE  IT. 

THE  NEW  PRIMERA 
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Jim  Baxter 


Jim  Baxter  (above)  was 

bom  in  Hill  of  Beath,  Fife, 
and  worked  as  a cabinet 
maker,  colliery  worker, 
professional  footballer 
(wing  half)  and  pub  owner. 

He  played  for  Raith 
Rovers,  Rangers, 
Sunderland,  Nottingham 
Forest 

The  high  points  of  his 
career  were:  Rest  of  the 
World  XI  v England  1 963; 
responsible  forfirst  two 
goals  conceded  by 
Gordon  Banks  at 
international  level  (England 

1,  Scotland  2, 1963); 
popularly  believed  to  have 
taunted  English  players  by 
sitting  on  the  ball  (England 

2,  Scotland  3, 1 967). 

The  low  point  was 

leaving  Rangers,  who  had 
baulked  at  his  demand  for 
a £55  rise  (He  was  earning 
£45  a week). 

He  estimated  his 
gambling  losses  at 
£50,000. 

He  stated  his  philosophy 
to  be:  “Perhaps  I did  enjoy 
myself  too  much,  but 
what's  too  much? 
Moderation,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  is  for  moderate 
people." 

He  is  widely  regarded  as 
Scotland ’s  finest  post-war 
footballer 


Separatists 

pledge  ‘fight 
to  death’  in 


T exan  siege 


Ales  Duval  Smith 
In  Washington 


THE  armed  leader  of  an 
American  group  de- 
manding independence 
for  Texas  yesterday 
to  fight  to  the  death 
as  a siege  at  a mountain 
resort  near  the  Mexican  bor- 
der entered  its  tMrd  day. 

Early  yesterday,  Richard. 
McLaren,  the  “ambassador” 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  won 
bis  damartd  far  -a  member  of 
his  group  to  be  released  from 
police  custody,  in  return  for 
the  freeing  of  a middle-aged 
couple  he  had  taken  hostage. 

However,  a department  of 
public  safety  spokeswoman  in 
Austin,  said  police  were  con- 
tinuing to  treat  the  stand-off 
as  a hostage  situation  because 
up  to  ISO  residents  of  the 
Davis  Mountain  resort  area,  a 
part  of  Fort  Davis  town,  were 
•unable  to  leave  their  homes. 

Mr  McLaren,  who  believes 
Texas  was  Illegally  annexed 
by  tee  United  States  in  1845 
after  nine  years  of  indepen- 
dence from  Mexico,  said  he 
would  continue  the  siege 
until  the  authorities  agreed  to 
a referendum. 

TThis  is  it,  this  is  war,  we 
will  fight  to  tee  end.”  a group 
member  said  on  behalf  of  Mr  i 
McLaren  yesterday.  He 
added:  “He  wants  The  Hague,  I 

the  fatewatinniil  COUltS,  to  ' 

step  in  and  say  that  Texas 
needs  to  have  an  election  to 
be  a sovereign  nation.” 

Mr  McLaren,  aged  43,  and 
an  unknown  number  of  sup- 
porters seized  tee  home  of  Joe 
and  Margaret  Rowe  on  Sun- 
day. Mr  Rowe,  described  by 
■ Mr  McLaren  as  “a  spy  for  the 
de  facto  state  government”, 
was  slightly  injured  and  was 
treated  for  a bullet  graze  to 
his  shoulder. 

The  couple  bad  believed 
their  captors  were  willing  to 
kill  them.  ‘It  wasn't  an  empty 
threat  If  somebody  wifi  come 
shooting  In  your  door,  they 
mean  it”  said  Mrs  Rowe 
Mr  Rowe,  aged  50,  is  a mem- 
ber of.  the  local  residents' 
association  and  reportedly  ob- 
jected to  the  Republic  of 
Texas  moving  into  a. neigh- 
botategTsouae  in  December:  - 


Michelle's  grandmother,  Margaret  Pirie,  her  mother,  Carolann  Paul,  and  her  sister,  Marie,  at  yesterday’s  hearing 
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‘Euthanasia’  of  ecstasy  girl 


Grandmother  cites  transplants 
given  to  former  soccer  star 


Eriend  Cfouston 


A WOMAN  described 
yesterday  how  she 
had  demanded  to 
know  why  her 
dying  granddaugh- 
ter was  refused  a liver  trans- 


plant previously  granted  to  a 
former  international  foot- 


former  international  foot- 
baller with  a drink  problem. 

Margaret  Pirie.  a former 
auxiliary  nurse,  challenged  a 
doctor  after  learning  that  Mi- 
chelle Paul,  15,  had  been  de- 
nied the  operation  “on  moral 
grounds”. 

Mrs  Pirie.  of  Wifiowpark 
Place.  Aberdeen,  was  giving 
evidence  at  the  resumed  in- 


quiry into  tee  death  of  the 
teenager  in  Edinburg  Royal 
Infirmary  on  November  27. 
1995.  Miss  Paul  died  23  days 
after  admitting  talcing  half  an 
ecstasy  tablet  at  an  under-16s 
rave  in  Aberdeen.  Her  mother 
is  a former  drug  addict 

Questioned  by  the  family 
lawyer,  Mrs  Pirie  said  she 
had  “got  angry”  when  told 
the  basis  of  tee  specialists’  de- 
cision. *1  asked  why  a certain 
person  could  get  two  [trans- 
plants] f»nd  my  grand-daugh- 
ter could  not  get  one.” 

Mrs  Pirie  explained  she  had 
been  alluding  to  Jim  Baxter, 
the  former  Rangers  and  Scot- 
land wing-half,  whom  she  de- 
scribed as  “an  ex-alcoholic 


football  player”.  Mr  Baxter, 
who  played  34  times  for  Scot- 
land, received  two  liver  trans- 
plants in  tee  summer  of  1994 
despite  admitting  a history  of 
alcohol  abuse. 

The  Aberdeen  inquiry, 
which  originally  opened  in 
January,  has  been  delayed  to 
allow  the  surgeon.  Hilary 
Sanfey,  time  to  respond  to  tee 
family's  allegations. 

Mrs  Pirie  said  that  she  and 
her  daughter,  Carolann  Paul, 
had  been  informed  of  tee 
transplant  team's  decision  by 
i Dr  Niafl  Finlayson  as  they 
waited  for  news  of  Michelle's 
condition.  “He  said  Michelle 
would  not  be  getting  a trans- 
plant He  said  he  could  not 
make  a surgeon  operate  and  it 
was  on  moral  grounds  that 
the  decision  was  made.” 

She  had  subsequently  or- 
dered Dr  Sanfey,  now  based 


in  America,  to  “get  away 
from  her”  after  a brief  ex- 
change in  a hospital  corridor 
on  the  day  Michelle 
“She  asked  me  what  wSs 
wrong,  and  I said  ‘Michelle  is 
going  to  die  today*.” 

Dr  Sanfey,  who  bad  previ- 
ously told  the  family  that  Mi- 
chelle was  medically  unfit  for . 
tiie  £60,000  operation,  alleg- 
edly responded:  “You  do  not 
understand.”  Mrs  Pirie  said 
she  replied:  “I  never  will 
understand  why  a 15-year-old 
can  die.”  She  added:  “As  I 
saw  it,  what  they  had  dene 
was  committ  an  act  of 
euthanasia.” 

Marie  Paul.  18,  told  the  in- 
quiry that  she  had  been 
aware  her  sister  had  taken  ec- 
stasy at  tee  rave  because  tee 
had  been  “happy,  with  dilated 
pupils'’. 

The  hearing  continues. 


Police  and  FBI  agents  yester- 
day sealed  off  the  area  around 
the  town  of  1.200  people. 
70  miles  from  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. They  appeared,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  sit  out  the  siege. 

Mr  Rowe  bad  called  the 
local  sheriff  at  noon  on  Sun- 
day to  report  that  one  of  Mr 
McLaren' s guards  was  leav- 
ing the  resort 
Police  stopped  Robert 
Scheldt,  reportedly  found  two 
assault  rifles  in  his  van.  and 
arrested  him.  Mr  McLaren 
failed  tee  arrest  “an  act  of 
war”  and  demanded  that  Mr 
Scheidt  and  another  sup- 
porter, held  on  contempt  of 
court  charges,  be  released. 

Mr  McLaren  claims  the 
group  has  10.000  members  but 
police  consider  him  a “paper 
and  fax”  terrorist  with  fewer 
than  ioo  supporters. 

Until  now  the  group’s  tac- 


‘tf  somebody  will 
come  shooting 
in  your  door,  then 
they  mean  if 


tics  have  been  limited  to 
swamping  local  courts  with 
demands  for  compensation. 
They  argue  that  the  govern- 
ment, tee  United  Nations  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
owe  teem  $93  trillion  in  “war 
reparations”  for  the  Illegal 
annexation  plundering  of 
Texas. 

Missouri-born  Mr  McLaren, 
who  has  pledged  to  “die  on  his 
feet  but  never  on  his  knees”, 
last  year  created  a breakaway 
Republic  of  Texas  group  be- 
cause he  reportedly  did  not 
consider  the  original  organi- 
sation to  be  sufficiently  hard- 
line. A message  left  on  the  In- 
ternet on  Sunday,  attributed 
to  tee  rival  Republic  of  Texas, 
read:  “It  appears  that  Richard 
McLaren  and  those  acting 
with  him  have  gone  com- 
pletely off  the  deep  end.” 

The  FBI  will  want  to  avoid 
a repeat  of  the  bloody  unrav- 
elling of  the  1993  Waco  siege, 
when  more  than  80  died,  or 
that  at  Ruby  Ridge,  Idaho,  in 

1982,  when,  three  died. 


Song  and  dance  over  Spice  haka 

GIRL  POWER  is  about  I only  men  are  supposed  to  per- 
being  sexy,  upfront  and  form. 


Michelle  Paul;  died  after  taking  half  an  ecstasy  tablet 


GIRL  POWER  is  about 
being  sexy,  upfront  and 
aide  to  do  all  tee  things  that 
guys  do.  Unless  the  guys  are 
New  Zealand  rugby  players, 
writes  Alex  Bellos. 

The  Spice  Girls  almost 
caused  a diplomatic  incident 
when  they  performed  a tradi- 
tional Maori  war  dance,  the 
haka,  during  a tour  of  Bali 
last  week.  They  had  been 
shown  tee  moves  by  two  Kiwi 
Sportsmen. 

Maori  leaders  have  been 
outraged  by  the  act  which 


only  men  are  supposed  to  per- 
form. 

A member  of  tee  Maori 
Language  Commission, 
Timoti  Karetu,  said:  “It’s  den- 
igration of  a people's  culture. 
It’s  like  the  Maori  thumbing 
their  noses  and  making  a 
mockery  of  Rule  Britannia." 

Bert  Coeds,  record  manager 
for  tee  Spice  Girls,  said  they 
had  not  meant  to  mock  Maori 
culture  and  were  only 
following  the  rugby  players. 
“They  did  not  want  to  anger 
anyone." 


Pure  destruction  at  heart  of  Milky  Way  H.?™.br°*  ■" 

1 1 The  Einstein  equation  goes  over£l.2bh 
into  reverse  when  energy  u:  j 

“condenses”  to  form  equal  Icllldl  KJIU 
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Astronomers  have 

discovered  a huge' 
fountain  of  antimatter 
at  the  heart  of  the  galaxy. 
The  Jet  — from  a mystery  I 
source  — extends  for  3,000 
light  years  above  the  centre 
of  the  Milky  Way. 

Antimatter  Is  the  most 
destructive  stuff  in  the  uni- 
verse: when  matter  meets  it 
both  are  annihilated  in  an 
explosion  of  unimaginable 
violence.  It  was  predicted 
70  years  ago  by  British 
physicist  Paul  Dirac,  and 
follows  on  from  Einstein's 
most  famous  equation. 
e=mc*  white  predicts  boat 
matter  and  energy  are 
interchangeable. 

The  cloud  of  antimatter  — 
made  up  of  positrons,  or  anti- 
electrons — appears  in  new 
maps  of  the  universe  made  by 
Nasa’s  orbiting  Compton 


The  Galactic  Centre  Region 


Annihilation 

fountain 


Gamma  Ray  Observatory,  ac- . 
cording  to  researchers  meet- 
ing in  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia. yesterday.  “The  origin  ; 
of  this  unexpected  source  of 
antimatter  is  a mystery,”  said 
one  of  the  discoverers,  Wil- 
liam Purcell  of  Northwestern 
University  in  Washington. 


The  galaxy's  centre  is  25,000 
light  years  away,  and  for 
years  radio  telescopes,  x-ray 
and  gamma-ray  instruments 
have  been  giving  hints  of 
something  destructive  — a 
black  hole  sometimes  called 
the  Great  Annihilator  — near 
the  heart  of  the  galaxy 


The  Einstein  equation  goes 
into  reverse  when  energy 
“condenses”  to  form  equal 
quantities  of  matter  and  anti- 
matter. Atoms  are  made  of 
protons  in  the  nucleus  sur- 
rounded by  clouds  of  elec- , 
trons.  Most  antimatter  found  j 
so  far  exists  in  the  form  of 1 
positrons  or  anti-electrons 
rather  than  antiprotons. 

One  theory  is  that  as  matter 
i falls  Into  a black  hole  it  haats 
to  a point  where  the  added  en- 
ergy creates  more  matter/ 
i antimatter.  But  it  may  not  be 
a black  hole  that  has  created 
the  sinister  cloud.  It  could 
have  come  from  “starbursts”, 
or  the  fireball  after  two  neu- 
tron stars  collided. 

“It  is  like  finding  a new 
room  in  tee  house  we  have 
lived  In  since  childhood.  “ 
said  Charles  Denser  of  the 
US  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory. "And  the  room  is  not 
empty  — it  has  some  engine  or 
boiler  making  hot  gas  fitted 
with  annihilating  antimatter.” 


Radical’s  unashamed  Viennese  lilt 


Review 


Tim  Ashley 


KurtSandaftti/London 

PMhawnowia 
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KURT  Sanderling  wifi  be 
85  this  summer.  No  one, 
least  of  all  Sandaling 
himself  is  making  a song  and 
dance  about  it,  though  his 
career  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  this  century. 

His  association  with  tee 
Phfiharmonia  dates  from 1972, 
since  when  his  annual  aeries 
of  concerts  has  become  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  London 


season.  No  one  should  be 
blinded  by  his  “Old  School” 
reputation  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  stmagreat  radical,  capable 
of  re-thinking  a work  from 
Scratch  and  forcing  an  audi- 
ence to  re-examine  its  mean- 
ing. The  second  of  this  year’s 
concerts  found  him  locating 
Beethoven’s  First  Kano  Con- 
certo and  Bruckner's  Third 
Symphony  firmly  in  their  his- 
torical context 
Sanderling  and  his  soloist 
Mitsuko  Uchida,  see  tee  First 
as  a classical  concerto  from 
which  romantic  individual- 
ism is  struggling  to  escape. 
The  first  movement  initially 

seems  lightweight  and  formal. 
Then  comes  the  cadenza  and 
Uchida  Is  suddenly  solitary, 
shockingly  strong  and  almost 


violent  When  we  get  to  the 
largo,  romanticism  is  frilly  es- 
tablished, with  Uchida  rapt 
and  inward,  ami  Sanderling 

making  much  of  those 

hushed,  hymnic  strings. 

In  the  rondo,  the  balance  be- 
tween formality  and  indivld- 
! ualism  is  finally  struck.  Clas- 
sicism is  enhanced  by  a 
warmth  of  tone  from  both 
piano  and  orchestra  and  a spa- 
cious depth  of  feeling.  Usually 
flung  off  as  a frisky  jeu  d’es- 
prit.  the  finale  becomes  tee 
emotional  climax. 

Sanderling  similarly  re- val- 
ues Bruckner's  Third  mythi- 
cally hampered  by  its  reputa- 
tion as  representing 
Bruckner's  adulation  of  Wag- 
ner at  its  most  extreme.  He 
plays  up  the  Wagnerian  allu- 


sions, it  is  true  — notably  the 
thrilling  final  peroration  with 
its  echoes  of  the  ceremonials 
j of  Lohengrin — but  he  also 
finds  links  elsewhere. 

Bruckner’s  fixation  with 
the  structure  of  Beethoven’s 
Ninth  is  well  known,  but 
Sanderling  also  emphasises 
points  of  orchestral  datafl.  He 
also  makes  much  of  the  work's 
pre-echoes  of  Mahler  (who 
was  at  tee  first  performance) 
and  is  not  afraid  to  undercut 
Bruckner's  supposed  solidity 
with  an  unashamedly  Vien- 
nese lilt  He  clearly  enjoyed 
every  second— usually  still  • 
on  the  podium,  he  suddenly 
started  waltzing  along  with 
the  scherzo  —while  thePhil- 
harmonia.  visibly  moved,  was 
on  top  form  throughout 


continued  from  page  one 
duct  did  not  accord  with  the 
standards  which  we  set  our- 
selves. I offer  my.  personal 
and  the  firm’s  unreserved 1 
apology  to  you.” 

A spokesman  for  the  lawyer 
confirmed  that  it  has  also 
stopped  working  for  Mr  Re- 
gan arnri  LailiCH  TlUSt- 

The  CWS  said  it  accepted 
tee  two  firms’  apologies  and 
would  not  pursue  the  action 
for  damages  launched  an  Fri- 
day. It  will  continue  legal 
action  against  Mr  Regan  and 
coDeagnes,  however. 

The  CWS  obtained  an  In- 
junction forcing  Mr  Regan  to 
return  seven  large  boxes  of 
documents  which  had  been 
obtained  from  a senior  Coop 
executive,  Allan  Green,  who 
was  sacked  on  Saturday.  . 

The  judge  described  the  use 
of  confidential  documents, 
and  their  widespread  distri- 
bution around  the  City,  as 
“iniquitous  conduct"  and 
said  this  was  an  exceptional 
case.  His  judgment  led  to  the 
collapse  of  Mr  Regan's  plans 
to  mount  a break-up  bid 
which  would  have  seen  the 
CWS  converted  to  a Conven- 
tional company  and  broken 
up.  with  payments  made  to  in- 
dividual Coop  members. 

..  Separately,  a key  figure  in 
Mr  Regan’s  earlier  relation- 
ship with  tee  Coop  resigned 
yesterday  as  chairman  of  the 
public  company,  Freepages. 

Ronald  Zitnet  resigned  as 
chairman  of  tee  Freepages 
Group  in  an  attempt  to  stop  a 
slide  in  tee  company’s  shares 
because  of  his  involvement  in 
the  Coop  affair. 

Mr  Ziinet  is  said  to  have 
received  more  than  £2  million 
two  years  ago  for  helping  to 
negotiate  an  extended  supply 
contract  with  the  Coop  retail 
business  for  a food  supply  op- 
eration which  Mr  Regan  had 
purchased  from  the  group. 
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Nureyev 
effects 
go  on 
show  to 
public  in 
Paris 
tribute 

Patricia  Boccadoro  In  Parts 


Preparations  for 
permanent  museums 
dedicated  to  the  late 
Russian  ballet  dancer 
Rudolf  Nureyev  are  under 
way  in  Paris,  the  city  cho- 
sen by  the  trustees  of  his 
estate  as  the  world  centre 
to  commemorate  his  life's 
work. 

An  exhibition  of  hun- 
dreds of  his  possessions,  in- 
cluding stage  costumes  and 
memorabilia  from  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  danced 
with  Margot  Fonteyn, 
opens  to  the  public  tomor- 
row in  the  French  capital  at 
the  Carnavalet  Museum. 
The  18th  century  mansion 
in  the  Marais  will  later  set 


‘Very  Parisian’ . . . Rudolf  Nureyev  photograph.-  Detas  thorpe 


up  a memorial  room  to 
complement  a permanent 
exhibition  elsewhere  of  Nu- 
reyev’s  personal  Rim  and 
documentary  archives. 

The  Carnavalet  exhibits 
were  donated  by  the  Nure- 
yev Foundation,  set  np  by 
the  dancer  to  give  grants  to 
young  dancers  and  chore- 
ographers, as  well  as  to 
medical  research.  The  exhi- 
bition includes  his  collec- 
tion of  musical  instru- 
ments. rare  books, 
paintings,  photographs. 


honours,  annotated  scores, 
engravings,  furniture  and 
18th  century  costumes. 

The  curator,  Jean-Marc 
Leri,  said  the  exhibition 
had  been  assembled  in 
Paris  as  a tribute  to  “a  very 
great  man  who  gave  so 
much  to  our  city  and  who 
was,  at  heart,  very  Pari- 
sian". What  he  described  as 
the  dancer's  love  affair 
with  the  city  began  in  1961 
when  he  Red  the  Soviet 
Union,  seeking  asylum. 

"It  continued  in  the  1980s 


when  he  took  over  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Paris 
Opera  Ballet  and  ended 
only  when  he  died  in  1993 
and  was  buried  in  the  Rus- 
sian graveyard  at  Sainte 
Genevieve  des  Bois.  near 
the  capital,*’  he  added. 
"Oar  exhibition  is  not  a bi- 
ography but  is  intended  to 
create  an  atmosphere  evok- 
ing the  public  figure  as  well 
as  the  private  man  and  por- 
trays Nureyev  the  dancer, 
choreographer,  musician 
and  art  lover.’’ 

Mr  L6ri  said  the  founda- 
tion was  particularly 
happy  to  present  Nureyev’s 
heavily  annotated  scores, 
notably  Bach  and  Brahms, 
and  wuriwil  instruments. 

"Rudolf  Nureyev  was  an 
accomplished  musician, 
which  belps  to  explain  the 
perfection  of  his  dancing  as 
well  as  his  ambition  to  be- 
come a full-time  conductor 
later  in  life,”  Mr  Leri  said. 
“We  hope  to  inspire 
researchers  to  present  a 
complete  picture  of  a many- 
sided  person." 

At  the  centre  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  a 35-mlnute  docu- 
mentary with  excerpts 
from  The  Sleeping  Beauty 
in  Paris.  Le  Corsaire  with 

Margot  Fonteyn  in  London, 
and  Le  Jeune  Homme  et  la 
Mort  with  Zizi  Jeanmaire, 
one  of  Nureyev's  favourite 
films. 

From  the  500  photo- 
graphs owned  by  the  foun- 
dation — which  bad  to  boy 
back  most  of  the  exhibits  at 
public  auctions  — the  mu- 
seum has  assembled  series 
on  his  private  and  profes- 
sional lives.  Many  are  un- 
published, and  the  museum 
will  ask  visitors  to  help 


Loyalist  paramilitar- 
ies were  being  blamed 
yesterday  for  a 100  lb 
bomb,  left  outside  a 
Sinn  Fein  office  in  west  Bel- 
feat,  which  was  defused  while 
John  Major  visited  the  city 
centre  a mile  away . 

The  bomb  was  packed  into 
a beer  keg  and  left  in  the  back 

of  a car.  believed  to  have  been 
stolen  In  north  Belfast  in 
January.  . - 

The  bomb,  which  contained 
a booster  charge  and  detona- 
tor, was  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  another  device  left 
close  to  a Sinn  Fein  office  in 
the  New  Lodge  area  of  north 
Belfast  several  weeks  ago. 

Houses  and  businesses  in 
the  Falls  Road;  were  evacu- 
ated for  more  than  two  hours 
white  the  bomb  team  carried 
out  two  controlled  explosions. 

A RUC  officer  said  bouses 
in  the  area  would  have  borne 
the  brunt  If  the  device  had  ex- 
ploded. The  first  warning 
ntma  in  a telephone  call  to  a 
local  radio  station.  No  recog- 
nised code  word  was  given 
and  no  organisation  has 
ftpimari  responsibility. 

The  caller  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  a bomb  hoax  in 
south  Belfast  earlier  In  the 
day,  and  also  claimed  a bomb 
had  been  planted  at  Dublin 


airport  That  too.  was  declared' 
a hoax  after  a seartir  by-  Irish 
police. 

It  is  known  that  the  Com- 
bined Loyalist  Military  Com- 
mand, the  umbrella  leader- 
ship group  of  the  Ulster 
Freedom  Fighters,  UlsterVol- 
unieer  Force  and  Red  Hand 
Commando,  held  at  least 
three  meetings  in  the  wake  of 
the  IRA  bomb  attack  on  the 
British  Army’s  headquarters 
at  Thlepval  Barracks, 
Lisburn. 

A decision  was  taken  to 
sanction  single  attacks  in  res- 
ponse to  any  further  ISA 
attacks,  either  in  Northern 
Ireland  or  Britain.  Since  then 
a soldier  and  a Catholic  man 
have  been  murdered. 

Meanwhile,  a police  investi- 
gation got  underway  after  a 
prison  officer  was  held  hos- 
tage at  gunpoint  far  over  four 
hours  by  republican  Inmates 
in  MaghaberryjaiL 

Two  prisoners  seized  the  of- 
ficer in  the  top  security  jail  in 
Co  Antrim  and  held  him  in  a 
cell  The  Prison  Service  said 
the  the  men  voluntarily  gave 
up  their  weapon  and  surren- 
dered- A spokeswoman  said 
two  handguns  had  been 
recovered; 

She  said  the  prison  officer 
had  been  released  unharmed. 
The  prisoners  had  been 
searched  and  transferred  , to  a 
segregated  unit  in  theJalL 

The  men  made  no  dear  de- 


mands but  the  incident  was 
believed  to  be  linked  to  the 
Irish  National  Liberation 
Army.  There  has  been  unrest 
In  the  integrated  prison  for 
sometime. 

Last  week  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Socialist  Party,  ENLA's 
political  wing,  objected  to  the 
transfer  of  leading  loyalist 
prisoner  Billy  Wright  Bum 
Maghaberry  to  the  Maze. 
INLA  inmates  are  held  in  H 
Block  6.  at  the  Maze  and 
Wright  has  been  given  a cell 
in  another  part  of  the  same 
block. 

The  party  said  the  transfer 
was  a serious  mlsjudgment 
and  would  be  resisted. 

'•  The  hunt  for  the  IRA 
terrorists  who  exploded  a 
bomb  at  Leeds  railway  station 
two  weeks  ago  has  moved  to 
Liverpool  after  a warning  call 
was  traced  to  the  port 

West  Yorkshire  police,  who 
have  60  detectives  on  the  case, 
said  the  early  morning  call  — 
which  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
Leeds  centre  — had  been 
made  from  a phone  box  in  the 
suburb  Qf  Aigburth.  A pay 
phone  is  being  examined  after 
a search  of  the  area,  centred 
on  a kiosk  on  the  edge  of  Liv- 
erpool's Sefton  Park. 

Hie  call  was  made  to  the 
swtchboard  of  Leeds  General 
Infirmary  at  7-11  am  on  Fri- 
day, April  19,  two  hours  be- 
fore a small  device  blew  apart 
a signalling  switch  gear  box. 


Palace  intruder  sparks 
new  security  review 


Owen  Bowcott 


N INTRUDER,  believed 
^^to  be  a mental  hospital 
j^^Epatlent,  was  last  night 
being  questioned  by  Scotland 
Yard  after  wandering  around 
the  grounds  of  Buckingham 
Palace  for  four  hours  before 
leaving  by  tin*  front  g»tp 

As  he  passed  security  staff 
on  his  way  out  at  7 -30am,  the 
duty  officers  — reportedly 
under  the  impression  that  he 
was  carrying  out  legitimate 
business  — wished  him  “good 
morning". 

The  highly  embarrassing 
breach  of  royal  security, 
which  comes  a™ id  an  active- 
IRA  mainland  campaign,  only" 
came  to  light  When  the  man 
hailed  a cab  outside  the  pal- 
ace and  regaled  the  driver 
with  his  unauthorised  tour. 

A police  spokeswoman  said 
yesterday:  “Acting  on  infor- 
mation received,  police  have 
arrested  a man  who  claimed 
to  have  recently  entered  the 
grounds  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. He  is  being  questioned.” 


A costume  worn  in  Nureyev's  1965  performance  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  The  exhibition  opening  in  Paris  tomorrow  features  many  of  his  stage  outfits 


identify  some  of  the  per- 
formers and  friends. 

When  the  exhition  closes 
on  July  27,  the  Carnavalet 
will  choose  objects,  some 
from  his  Paris  flat,  for  a 
room  dedicated  to  Nureyev. 
Fragile  exhibits  will  be  put 
Into  storage. 

“We  are  really  sorry  that 
we  cannot  put  all  these  cos- 
tumes on  show,”  Mr  L6rl 
said.  "There  are  about  a 
dozen  more  that  have  to  be 
kept  at  a special  tempera- 
ture and  need  very  careful 
repairs.” 

The  future  of  Nureyev’s 
collection  of  Aims,  books 
and  documents  is  still 
under  discussion . because 
the  Carnavale  does  not  have 
facilities  to  keep  them,  but 
an  agreement  is  being 
drawn  np  to  put  them  on 
permanent  loan  to  either 
the  BibUotheque  Nationals 
or  a new  national  dance 
centre  being  built  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris  at  Pantin. 

Marc  Richter,  secretary 
of  the  European  branch  of 
the  Nureyev  Foundation  in 
Zurich,  said  several  Institu- 
tions had  wanted  to  set  up 
permanent  centres  for  the 
dancer.  Including  Washing- 
ton’s Library  of  Congress. 

"But  we  have  always  pre- 
ferred Paris  because  this  is 
the  city  most  associated 
with  bis  astonishing 
career,”  he  said.  “We  are 
particularly  concerned  that 
there  should  be  easy  access 
to  his  unique  private  collec- 
tion of  films  on  dance.  Nu- 
reyev was  very  insistent  on 
his  work  being  available  to 
others."  Exhibits  that  can- 
not be  accommodated  in 
Paris  will  eventually  be  of- 
fered to  cities  elsewhere. 


Neither  the  Queen  nor  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  stay- 
ing at  the  palace  yesterday 
morning.  Both  are  at  Windsor 
Castle.  A palace  spokes- 
woman confirmed:  “There 
was  an  intruder  in  the  early 
hours.  Hie  was  In  the  grounds. 
I’m  not  aware  that  he  entered 
any  buildings.  It  is  a matter 
for  the  police.” 

The  taxi  driver  is  under- 
stood to  have  contacted  offi- 
cers after  dropping  his  fare  at 
an  address  in  Camden,  north 
London. 

Unconfirmed  reports,  sug- 
gested the  man  had  recently 
absconded  from  a mental  hos- 
pital near  Hastings,  East  Sus- 
sex, where  he  was  being  held 
under  the  Mental  Health  Act 

In  recent  years.  Bucking- 
ham Palace  has  been  a 
magnet  for  those  intent  on 
causing  high-profile  mischief, 
and  security  has-been 
breached  several  times. 

In  1982.  Michael  Fagan 
broke  In  and  found  his  way  to 
the  Queen’s  bedroom. 

She  awoke  to  find  him  sit- 
ting on  her  bed,  and  kept  him 


talking  until  security  guards 
arrived. 

A group  of  women  anti-nu- 
clear protesters  used  ladders 
to'  climb  the  palace  walls  in 
July  1993.  After  cutting 
through  barbed  wire  they  sat 
on  the  lawn  for  15  minutes  be- 
fore armed  police  arrived.  In 
February  1994,  a naked  Amer- 
ican paraglider.  Jim  Miller, 
landed  on  the  palace’s  roof. 

Eleven  months  later  John 
Gillard.  a 21-year -old  student, 
drove  200  miles  from  his 
Wakefield  home  before  ram- 
ming the  palace  gates  at  high 
speed  with  his  car  and  rip- 
ping erne  off  Its  hinges.  He 
was  detained  under  the  Men- 
tal Health  Act  ‘ 

Other  royal  apartments 
have  also  proved  vulnerable. 
In  February  1994.  a burglar 
stole  royal  heirlooms  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  rooms 
in  St  James's  Palace. 

However,  the  latest  breach 
will  force  the  police  to  review 
the  effectiveness  of  a battery 
of  sophisticated  security 
alarms  which  are  supposed  to 
protect  the  palace. 


Man  held  over  stabbing 


Police  question 
suspect  about 
girl’s  abduction 


David  Ward 

POLICE  were  last  night 
questioning  a man 
about  the  fatal  stabbing 
of  a judge’s  daughter  in  the 
car  park  of  a pub  in  a Man- 
chester suburb. 

Greater  Manchester  detec- 
tives said  they  were  also  ques- 
tioning him  about  the  abduc- 
tion of  a teenage  girl  from 
outside  a nearby  shop,  on  file 
morning  after  the  murder. 

Rachel  McGrath,  aged  27, 
was  murdered  as  she  arrived 
to  collect  her  boyfriend  from 
the  Victoria  Tavern  next  to  a 
shopping  precinct  In  Bram- 
hall,  Cheshire,  on  Friday 
night 

She  was  stabbed  five  times 
ami  her  throat  was  cut  She  is 
thought  to  have  died  within' 
minutes.  . . 
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Rachel  McGrath . . . died 
in  car  park  of  busy  pub 

Her  car  keys  were  found  In 
her  band  and-police  are  inves- 
tigating whether,  her  attacker 
may  have  been  attempting  to 
steal  her  Peugeot  205  car.  Her 
body  was  found  by  another 
woman  who  had  come  to  col- 
lect a friend. 

. More  than  lOO  customers 


were  kept  in  the  pub  for  sev- 
eral hours  as  police  began 
inquiries. 

By  yesterday  many  Dowers 
had  been  placed  at  the  scene 
of  the  attack. 

Ms  McGrath,  who  lived 
with  her  boyfriend  Kevin  For- 
ster in  Wilmslow,  Cheshire, 
was  the  daughter  of  district 
judge  Brian  McGrath,  who 
sits  In  family  courts  in  Bolton 
and  Bury.  She  worked  as  an 
assistant  manager  at  the  Hali- 
fax Building  Society  In 
Wilmslow. 

About  eight  hours  after  the 
body  was  found  a 17-year-old 
girl  was  abducted  as  she 
drove  to  work  from  her  home 
in  Gatley,  south  Manchester, 
to  a Marks  & Spencer  super- 
store three  miles  -from 
Bramh&ll. 

After  being  forced  to  drive 
100  miles  into  North  Wales, 
she  was  put  into  the  boot  but 
escaped  and  alerted  police. 

Armed  officers  arrested  a 
man  at  an  hotel  in  Bangor  in 
the  early  hours  of  Sunday.  He 
was  driven  to  Stockport  for 
questioning. 


Save  precious  energy.  Chop  down  trees 


Building  components  nude  ut'  timber  from  nuruged  foruws  require  less  energy  to  manufacture  than  their  equivalents  in  sicrL 
aluminium  or  concrete.  And  modem  timber  frame  constructions  offer  the  highest  standards  of  imuLinon.  So  chop.  chop. 
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Court  fight  over  medical  advice 


Mother  of 
Down’s 
child  claims 
negligence 


ctmDjw 

Legal  Correspondent 


MOTHER  who  claims 
a doctor's  negligent 
advice  led  to  her  de- 
J^^wclding  against  having 
tests  which  would  have 
revealed  she  was  pregnant 
with  a Down’s  syndrome  baby 
yesterday  took  her  compensa- 
tion fight  to  the  High  Court  In 
London. 

Sandra  Hurley.  42,  whose 
son  Matthew  is  now  aged  6, 
says  she  would  have  had  the 
pregnancy  terminated  had  an 
amniocentesis  test  been  per- 
formed at  the  Louis  Margaret 
Maternity  hospital.  Aider- 
shot  in  January  1990. 

“She  is  utterly  devoted  to 
Matthew  but  this  cannot  ob- 
scure or  dilute  the  enormous 
burdens  to  her,"  Mrs  Hurley's 
counsel,  Richard  Davies  QC, 
told  the  court 
He  said  Mrs  Hurley,  from 
Aldershot  was  aged  35  when 
her  GP  referred  her  to  the 
hospital,  the  maternity 
branch  of  the  Cambridge  Mil- 
itary Hospital  run  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence,  which  also 
provides  maternity  services 
to  the  local  community.  She 
was  pregnant  with  her  third 
child  by  her  second  husband. 

“She  was  beset  by  the  idea 
that  she  was  carrying  a 
handicapped  child  and  de- 
cided to  ask  for  an  amniocen- 
tesis test  after  seeing  a pro- 
gramme about  it  on 
television,”  Mr  Davies  added. 

The  advice  she  received  at 
the  hospital  was  that  she  was 
“no  more  at  risk  of  having  a 
Down’s  syndrome  baby  than  a 
woman  of  25.  and  if  she  did 
have  the  test  there  was  a 1 per 
cent  chance  that  she  would 
miscarry  a normal  child" 

The  doctor,  Lawrence 
Roberts,  told  her  she  was  wor- 
rying unnecessarily,  which 


led  her  to  "acquiesce"  and  not 
insist  on  the  test  or  an  alpha- 
fetoprotein  test,  Mr  Davies 
said.  “She  says  she  was  told 
the  test  was  expensive, 
she  did  not  warrant  it,  and 
she  would  not  have  it” 

Mr  Davies  told  Mr  Justice 
Hooper  that  at  the  time  of  her 
consultation  It  was  well 
known  that  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  35  the  likelihood  of  a 
pregnant  woman  having  a 
Down's  syndrome  baby  in- 
creased by  up  to  three-and-a- 
half  times  and  the  risk  of  the 
test  causing  a miscarriage  by 
amniocentesis  was  not  more 
than  1 In  300.  The  information 
given  Mrs  Hurley  was 
"clearly  substandard”. 

Matthew  was  bora  with 
Down’s  syndrome  In  Jix 
1990  and  the  “enormous  bur- 
dens" of  bringing  up  led 
to  depression  for  Mrs  Hurley 
and  the  break-up  of  her  mar- 
riage. She  claims  damages 
from  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
which  denies  liability  and 
says  that  the  advice  given  to 
her  was  in  no  way  negligent 

A number  of  “wrongful 
birth"  cases  have  gone  to 
court,  mainly  after  the  failure 
of  a sterilisation  operation, 
and  some  have  been  success- 
faL  Such  claims  can  be  worth 
six  figures,  because  parents 

ran  rlafwi  the  cost  of  raising 

and  educating  a child  who 
would  not  have  been  bom  but 
for  a doctor's  negligence. 

In  another  case.  Christina 
O’Sullivan  and  Gary 
McGeown  are  suing  North- 
wick  Park  hospital  in  North 
London  for  £250/100  for  al- 
leged negligence  in  misread- 
ing a scan  performed  when 
Ms  O'Sullivan  was  16  weeks 
pregnant 

The  couple’s  son,  Reece, 
now  aged  3,  was  bom  with 
spina  bifida. 

The  hearing  in  Mrs  Hur- 
ley's case  continues  today. 


News  in  brief 


Sandra  Hurley ...  would  have  had  pregnancy  ended  if  amniocentesis  test  had  been  positive 
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Singer  Morrison 
fined  £750 

was  toM  that  with  fome  ‘ comes  a responsibility 
was  visiting  his  family  in  Leicester  over  the  Easter  w®***™1 

wbenhewas8irested  after  an  early  morning fracas  in  the cits 

€tStcaart  heard  that  he  was  ihacar  when  he  began  swearing 
at  a groupof men.  Hilary  Vening-Richards,  prosecuting,  said  a 
nagging  police  patrol  warned  Momson.  lie  ap- 
pealed. to  calmdcrwn,  butthen  ran  after  the  group  shouting: 
"You're  marked,  you  win  have  to kill  me  when  i get  out. 
Morrison  continued  to.struggle  alter  his  arrest,  leUtag  officers. 
"Twill  get  tiie  best  legal  brains  that  money  can  buy. 

CdinNott  defending,  said  Morrison  accepted  foil  responsi- 
bility forhis  actions  but  had  been  provoked  by  someoneSlcking 
hi«  car.  "That  was  Why  heiosthis  temper.  It  was  an  aberration. 
He  tries  to  do  the  right  thing."  Passing  sentence,  the  chairman. 

mark.  trid  Morrison:  “With  fame  comes  responsibility 
to  behave  in  a proper  manner,  not  only  for  yourself  butfor  those 
youngsters  who  look  up  to  you." 

Part-timer’s  maternity  claim 

AFOKMER  Tesco cashier  yesterday  began  an  industrial  tribunal 
challenge  which  could  affect  the  maternity  rights  ofup  to  2 
rajHxm  women  m part-time  and  low  paid  jobs. 

Deborah  Banks,  aged  25.  is  claiming  that  the  Social  Security 
Secretary,  Peter  LiUey,  and  Tesco  are  in  breach  of  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  by  refusing  her  maternity  benefits.  She  had  been  a part-time 
ifoeck-out  operator  at  the  Tesco  supermarket  in  Gillingham.  Kent, 
for  throe  years  when  she  became  pregnant  with  her  second 

daughter  In  1995.  She  was  taki  that  her  wage  ctf£55a  week  was  £1 
less  than  tiie  Lower  Earnings  Limit  set  by  the  Government  to 
qualify  for  M weeks  staturory  maternity  pay. 

Ttess  GDI,  representing  Mrs  Banks,  told  tiie  Ashford  tribunal 

foat  the  ca8e,tfnot  successful,  would  be  pursued  to  higher  courts. 

Ihe  panel  adjourned  to  decide  if  it would  accept  jurisdiction.  The 
MatemityAHiance  charity,  which  is  backing  the  case,  said  four 
out  of  five  of  2.7  million  paid  below  the  limit  were  women. 

‘Miracle’  at  Everton 

LIVERPOOL  poet  Roger  McGougb  and  wmy  RusseO,  author  of 

smrl  Shirtey  Valentine.  have  collaborated  onn  new 
hymn  to  be  sung  by  5^00  children  when  the  BBC  records  Songs  of 
Praise  at  Everton  FC’s  ground  at  Goodison  Park  on  May  4. 

“The  producer  rang  me  before  Christmas  about  dolngahymn 
and  since  Tina  confessed  Evertonian  the  idea  had  a certain 
appeal.”  said  McGough,  a Roman  Catholic.  “If  you  an  Evertonian, 
it  helps  if  you  believe  In  miracles."  — DavidWard 

Strike  vote  ait  Eurostar 

AROUND  130 Eurostar  txainmanagersare  balloting  on  oneway 
strikes  after  rejecting  an  offer  taking  pay  over  S2U3Q0 .by  1998. 

Iheir  union.  Aslef.  said  current  rates,  startingat  £18,000,  did 
not  reflect  responsibilities  that  indudto  evacuating  passengers-in 
the  event  ctf  afire.  ' - ■ 

They  are  seeking a sensible  wage  structure  reflecting  the  rate 
for  the  job  and  for  the  very  respocrihle  duties  they  have  to  carry 

rftrf-liftBaltl  “Thgyamm^retfolpfortbggparaiatkipofpagspn. 
gers  in  the  event  of  a fire." 

A Eurostar  spokesman  said  it  he  hoped  the  dispute  could  be 
resolved  without  industrial  action. 


Tombs 
survive 
threats 
from 
disease 
and 

vandals 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 

THE  paths  in  Eensal 
Green  Cemetery  are 
studded  with  warnings 
of  the  danger  to  the  living 
from  the  collapsing  memo- 
rials to  the  dead.  But  for 
the  19th  century  Dissenters 
Chapel,  the  danger  came 
not  from  foiling  masonry, 
but  smallpox. 

It  was  regarded  as  such  a 
dangerous  site  that  the  pub- 
lic architect  was  not 
allowed  to  set  foot  on  it 
daring  most  of  the  restora- 
tion work  now  being  com- 
pleted. The  catacombs 
under  the  1834  grade  n* 
listed  chapel  in  the  earliest 
London  public  cemetery 
had  suffered  from  appall- 
ing vandalism  and  were 
foil  of  scattered  skeletons 
and  smashed  coffins. 

Under  Home  Office  guide- 
lines only  people  vacci- 
nated against  smallpox 
were  allowed  on  to  the  site 
until  the  skeletons  and  cof- 
fins were  reunited  and 
sealed  up  again.  All  site  vis- 
itors had  to  show  their  vac- 
cination marks  as  proof! 
The  English  Heritage  archi- 
tect, Richard  Linzey.  was 
born  in  1964.  too  late  for 
general  smaiippy  vaccina- 
tion, and  was  only  allowed 
in  when  the  site  had  been 
passed  for  the  third  time  by 
a medical  officer. 

Before  that  he  had  to  rely 
on  reports  from  people  like 
Jenny  Freedman,  director 
of  the  Historic  Chapels 
Trust,  who  was  vaccinated, 
though  even  she  went  In 
first  wearing  boots  soaked 
in  Jeyes  fluid. 

The  chapel  was  built  to 
serve  the  wealthy  London 
group  of  Nonconformists 
by  the  General  Cemetery 
Trust  which  still  owns  and 
operates  it 

Famous  dissenters  buried 
there  included  Henry  Heth- 
erington,  jailed  three  times 
for  publishing  the  radical 
newspaper  The  Poor  Man’s 
Guardian,  whose  ftanerai 
was  attended  by  2,000. 


Ministry  rules  out  undertaking  further  research 


Charles  Dickens  described 
the  sumptuous  white  vel- 
vet-draped and  jewelled 
coffin  oif  another  denizen, 
the  Maharanee  of  Lahore. 

The  chapel  foil  out  of  use 
after  the  crematorium  was 
built  In  the  1930s.  It  be- 
came a braiders’  store,  an 
excavator  crashed  through 
into  part  of  the  catacombs, 
the  lead  roof  was  stolen, 
and  the  collapsing  colon- 
nades had  to  be  dismantled 
In  the  1970s.  The  owners 
wanted  to  demolish  the  lot, 
but  a public  inquiry  found 
the  building  should  be 
kept. 

It  had  to  wait  nearly  30 
years  for  this  major  resto- 
ration at  a cost  of  over 
£500,000,  paid  for  by  a Heri- 
tage grant,  City  Challenge. 
English  Heritage,  Historic. 
Chapels  and  several 
smaller  trusts. 

It  will  become  a head- 
quarters for  the  Friends  of 
Kensal  Cemetery,  and  the 
chapel  — though  not  the 
catacombs  — will  be  open 
to  the  public  from  May  8. 


on 

dogs  suppressed 


Paul  Brown 


THE  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture has  ruled  out 
further  research  into 
the  possiblity  of  does 
being  infected  with  BSE  after 
it  was  revealed  that  a six- 
year-old  report  which  sug- 
gested dogs  were  at  risk  had 
been  suppressed,  a ministry 
spokeswoman  confirmed 
yesterday. 

The  ministry  said  no  con- 
clusive evidence  existed  and 
it  had  decided  to  take  no  fur- 
ther action.  “We  don’t  eat 
dogs  ao  even  if  they  did  get 
BSE  there  would  be  no  public 
health  risk.  The  ministry 
looked  at  the  issue  six  years 
ago  and  decided  it  was  not 
worth  finding  out,"  a spokes- 
woman said. 

Unpublished  work  done  in 
1991  on  the  brains  of 444  dead 
hounds  suggested  that  some 
had  developed  foe  first  symp- 
toms of  BSE,  but  the  survey 
was  not  definitive.  The  evi- 
dence was  reported  verbally 
at  the  time-  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Spongiform  Encepha- 
lopathy Advisory  Committee, 
which  decided  no  farther 
.action  was  necessary. 

The  ministry  said  yester- 
day foot  to  establish  whether 
dogs  developed  BSE  it  would 
be  necessary  to  inject  some 
with  the  disease.  This  was 


rejected  for  fear  of  a public 
outcry. 

It  has  already  been  estab- 
lished that  cats  (75  confirmed 
cases)  and  zoo  animals  con- 
tracted BSE,  but  there  was 
foil  to  be  no  public  health 
risk.  In  the  six  years  since  the 
decision  was  made  to  discon- 
tinue research  into  dogs.  15 
cases  of  potential  BSE  in  dogs 
had  been  referred  to  ministry 
researchers  but  none  had  had 
BSE.  It  was  ffelt  foe  ride  of 
cases  was  fading  because  in 


We  don’t  eat  dogs, 
so  if  they  did  get 
BSE  there  would 
be  no  health  risk’ 


1990  bovine  offal  — thought  to 
be  the  main  potential  infec- 
tive agent — was  banned  from 
petfood. 

The  abnormalities  found  in 
the  brains  of  the  original  444 
hounds  are  called  fibrils. 
They  are  similar  to  those 
found  in  sheep  ■’Infected  with 
scrapie,  the  form  of  spongi- 
form encephalopathy  found 
in  sheep. 

Stephen  DeaHer,  a consul- 
tant microbiologist  critical  of 
foe  Government's  reluctance 
to  publish  information  on 
BSE,  said  the  lack  of  informa- 


tion about  research  dogs  was 
typical.  “You  can  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  pres- 
ence of  scrapie-associated  fi- 
brils shows  these  dogs  had 
the  disease.” 

Harasb  Narang  said  the  fact 
that  dogs  might  suffer  BSE 
was  not  a surprise.  "The  min- 
istry has  a policy  of  hiding 
such  things.  The  public  and 
farmers  are  paying  a heavy- 
price  because  of  this  sham- 
bles, and  there  continues  to 
be  a pressing  need  for  a pub- 
lic inquiry.” 

The  Government’s  undis- 
closed research  came  to  light 
because  Norwegian  scientists 
last  week  diagnosed  a golden 
retriever  as  suffering  from 
BSE.  They  said  the  dog. 
which  died  aged  11.  had  been 
fed  on  British  tinned  dog 
meat  made  of  beef  which 
might  have  been  the  cause. 

The  ministry  said  most 
Scandinavian  dogs  ate  British 
dog  meat,  and  the  one  case 
could  have  occurred  natu- 
rally. It  did  not  intend  to 
change  its  policy. 

The  shadow  agriculture 
minister,  Gavin  Strang,  said 
the  work  was  funded  by  foe 
public  and  should  be  pub- 
lished. "The  Conservatives’ 
secrecy  cannot  be  justified.” 

The  Agriculture  Minister. 
Douglas  Hogg,  said  the 
research,  which  had  just 
come  to  light  “adds  nothing 
to  human  knowledge". 


Father  Ted  heads  Channel  49s  comedy  push 


AmfcewCwlf 


JSJSESS  SifriX 5l!!?al/i5fn  cfnetery- 1101411  top,  and  a 19th  century 

watercolour  of  the  Greek  revival  style  colonnades.  Restoration  cost  more  than  £500,000 


J ffcHANNEL  4 yesterday  an- 
f { wnounced  a £10  million  in- 
vestment in  new  comedy  over 
the  next  two  years. 

The  plans  inclndp  g third 
series  of  the  award-winning 
Father  Ted  and  a comedy 
thriller  written  by  Andy 
Hamilton,  the  co-creator  ctf 
Drop  the  Dead  Donkey. 

The  projects,  described  by 
fiis  station  as  ils  "biggest  ever 
commitment  to  situation 
comedy  and  comedy  drama", 
were  unveiled  at  the  Golden 
Rose  TV  Festival,  in  Mon- 
treal, Switzerland. 

Hat  Trick  Productions,  the 
independent  company.  Is  to 
make  Underworld,  a six-part 
comedy  thriller  about  a 
school  teacher  drawn  into  a 
web  of  organised  crime. 

The  programme,  written  by 
Hamilton,  is  to  be  screened  in 
the  antiimn.  It  wfll  star  James 


Heet.  Susan  WocMridge.  Kevin 
McNally,  Mike  Rdd,  Trevor 
Peacock  and  Annette  Crosbie. 

Hat  Trick  is  also  producing 
Otherwise  You’d  Cry,  about 
the  lives  Of  a domineering 
mother  and  her  adolescent 
son,  which  are  transformed 
by  a young  female  lodger. 

The  third  series  of  Father 
Ted,  and  of  Dressing  for 
Breakfast,  win  be  shown  in 
1998.  Comedies  in  develop- 
ment include  Slap*,  set  in  a 
Manchester  store's  perfume 
department,  and  in  Exile, 
about  an  exiled  general  adapt- 
ing to  life  in  Britain  without 
foe  trappings  of  power. 

Last  week  the  Independent 
Television  Commission, 
which  criticised  ITV’s 
comedy  output  said  Channel 
4’s  performance  was  mixed.  It 
said:  “There  were  no  new  sit- 
com successes,  either  com- 
missioned or  acquired.” 

Greg  Dyke,  foe  chief  execu- 
tive of  Pearson  Television, 
yesterday  scotched  rumours 


he  was-a  candidate  to  succeed 
Michael  Grade  as  chief  execu- 
tive. “I  made  it  clear  to  the 
headhunters  a month  ago  that 
I am  not  a candidate." 

The  front-runners  are 
Michael  Jackson,  controller 
of  BBCi  and  director  of  televi- 
sion, and  John  WUlis.  Chan- 
nel 4’s  director  of  pro- 
grammes. Channel  4’s  board 
of  directors  has  postponed  ;i 
decision  until  next  month. 

• Harry  Enfield  attacked  the 
Sun’s  editor,  Stuart  Higgins, 
for  publishing  Intimate  pic- 
tures of  his  pregnant  wife 
Lucy  taken  during  their  hon- 
eymoon, writes  Stax  Clarke. 
At  a press  conference  at  the 
Montreux  festival,  he  asked: 
“What  did  my  wife  do  to  do- 
serve  going  on  page  3 of  the 
Sun  when  she  was  pregnant?" 

He  was  announcing  his  first 
venture  for  TTV,  Christmas 
and  the  DevO.  in  which  he 
plays  eight  characters  — the 
devil  and  the  seven  deadly 
sins. 
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News  in  brief 


Parents  urge  release 
of  US  ‘guerrilla’ 

WITH  THE  end  of  the  hostage  drama  in  Lima,  the  parents  of  a 
New  Yorker  jailed  for  life  in  Peru  as  a Tupac  Amaru  guerrilla 
broke  their  silence  on  Sunday  to  press  again  for  her  freedom. 

“For  four-and-a-half  months,  we've  refrained  from  speaking 
on  behalf  of  our  daughter  Lori  because  of  the  human  aspects  of 
the  hostage  crisis . . . and  our  overwhelming  concern  for  the 
captives,”  her  father,  Mark  Berenson,  said.  “Now  that  this 
crisis  has  been  resolved  we  must  press  openly  once  again  for  a 
fair  trial  in  a civilian  court  so  she  can  prove  her  innocence  and 
come  home.  She  has  been  wrongfully  incarcerated  for  524 

days." 

The  Clinton  administration  has  repeatedly  called  fora  non- 
military  trial  for  Lori  Berenson,  aged  27.  from  Manhattan's 
Gramercy  Park  district.  She  was  sentenced  in  January  1996 by 
a secret,  ‘faceless"  military  court  for  treason  and  being  a leader 
of  the  Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary  Movement,  which  held 
hostages  in  the  Japanese  ambassador's  residence  for  126 
days. — Reuter.  New  York. 


Danes  stage  Peru  protest 

S3X  young  Danish  leftwing  activists  were  charged  with  trespass- 
ing yesterday  after  briefly  occupying  the  Peruvian  consulate  in 
Copenhagen  in  protest  at  last  week’s  storming  of  the  Japanese 
ambassador’s  residence  in  Lima,  police  said. 

The  protesters,  members  of  a group  called  the  Committee  for 
the  Release  of  Tupac  Amaru  Prisoners,  were  demanding  an 
international  inquiry  into  the  violent  ending  of  the  hostage 
drama  in  Lima,  CnmmandprP^rlsiBWKTfCnjipnhapn’smmi. 
nal  police,  said. 

He  said  the  Danish  pro  teste  re  .accompanied  by  a television 
crew,  entered  the  consulate  by  pretending  to  be  applying  for  visas. 
They  ejected  its  two  staff  and  barricaded  themselves  in,  but  gave 
themselves  up  after  two  hours.  — Jon  Hailey,  HdsinJcL 


Rebuff  for  Saigon  Journalist 

A CORRESPONDENT  in  wartime  Saigon,  who  was  a spy  for 
Hanoi  even  as  he  was  earning  his  peers’ respect  for  his  insight  and 
sources,  will  be  unable  to  attend  a reunion  of  journalists  and 
diplomats  to  discuss  the  legacy  of  Vietnam,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  yesterday.  The  Vietnamese  government  has  denied  him 
an  exit  visa,  organisers  of  foe  reunion  in  New  York  told  foe  paper. 

Pham  Xuan  An  was  so  well-connected  during  the  war  Time 
magazine  made  him  a full  staff  correspondent,  the  only  Vietnam- 
ese to  be  given  such  a position  with  a leading  news  organisation. 
When  Saijpn  was  falling  In  1975,  he  risked  his  life  to  get  his  family 
and  Vietnamese  who  worked  for  American  news  organisations 
out  on  the  last  helicopter  from  the  US  embassy. — AP,  New  York. 


Kamasutra  triggers  legal  fight 

FRUSTRATED  by  India's  censor  board,  the  makers  ofa  modem 
exploration  of  the  Kamasutra  have  gone  to  court  to  win  permis- 
sion to  show  the  film  in  India. 

Mira  Nair,  foe  director,  said  yesterday  she  had  accused  the 
government  censor  board  of  “out-and-out  harassment”  in  her  suit 
filed  last  week.  If  the  Bombay  high  co  urt  agreed  that  the  board’s 
demands  for  cuts  were  unreasonable,  ajudge  could  order  censors 
to  allow  The  Kamasutra— a Tale  of  Love  to  be  released  in  India; 
she  said. 

The  film — inspired  by  afourth-century  Hindu  sex  manual — 
was  named  one  or  the  10  best  of  the  Toronto  film  festival  last 
year.  —AP,  Bombay. 


Croat  faces  Hague  tribunal 

CROATIA  said  yesterday  it  had  extradited  a Croat  wanted  by  the 
international  war  crimes  tribunal  in  The  Hagtie,  days  after 
Western  pressure  on  the  Balkan  country  to  comply  with  the 
court. 

Zlatko  Aleksovski,  aged  36,  was  indicted  for  atrocities  against 
Muslim  civilians  during  the  Bosnian  war.  He  was  arrested  in 
Croatia  almost  a year  ago  but  authorities  had  not  sent  him  to  The 
Hague,  claiming  he  was  HL 

“Legal  conditions  for  Aleksovski's  extradition  have  been  met 
and  be  was  banded  over  to  The  Hague,’  ’ a government  statement 
on  foe  state  news  agency  HINAsaid- — Reuter.  Zagreb. 


‘Racist’  party  challenged 

CHINESE  Australians  took  “the  first  major  step”  yesterday  in 
fighting  foe  maverick  MP  Pauline  Hanson's  new  political  party 
by  lodging  an  objection  with  the  Australian  electoral  commission 
on  foe  grounds  it  is  racist  Ms  Hanson  has  claimed  Australia  is 
being  “swamped"  by  Asian  Immigrants  and  that  Aborigines  are  a 
privileged  class. 

The  Queensland  Chinese  Community  Voice  believed  Ms  Han- 
son’s One  Nation  Party  violated  the  federal  Racial  Discrimination 
and  Racial  Hatred  Acte,  its  spokesman  said. — AP.  Brisbane. 


This  trick  does  not  work  fora  mid- 
budget  film  such  as  The  Crucible. 
And  Daniel  Day-Lewis  hanlty 
boasts  the  pectorals  to  haul  in  the 
punters  of  Budapest,  or  Bogota. 
Battle  of  the  blockbusters 
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Fast  vehicle  rescue 


at  just  Op  per  day. 


W hen  your  car  lets  you  down. 
Green  Flag  won't  On  average,  we  rescue 
our  members  in  just  35  minutes 
And  if  we're  not  with  you  in  less  than 
one  hour,  you  can  claim  £10  back. 

.Call  FREE  Tod ay  'oB  . . 

0800  001  343 

• • -quote  rtf  mi.  A«443 i 
Mr/i  yo«R*  <cedft  at  debit  6atd  number  . . : 


Green  Flag  m 

Motoring  Assistance 

WE  LEAVE  STANDBY  BUTYOU 
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London  sends  troops  to  reinforce  evacuation  unit  as 


Chris  McGroal 
In  Johannesburg 


PRESIDENT  Clin- 
ton's special  envoy 
to  Zaire,  Bill  Rich- 
ardson, wQl  meet 
President  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko  today  and  try  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  the 
conditions  for  an  orderly 
transition  of  power  set  by 
Laurent  Kabila's  rebels,  who 
are  ringing  on  the  ngpityfl- 
This  would  almost  cer- 
tainly involve  a humiliating 
departure  to  his  palace  in 
Gbadolite  in  northern  Zaire, 
or  his  leaving  the  country 
altogether. 

Mr  Richardson,  who  is 
Washington’s  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  is  due  to 
fly  on  to  rebel-held  territory 
to  meet  Mr  Kabila  tomorrow. 

He  said:  "The  United  States 
believes  that  there  can  be  no 
military  solution  to  foe  crisis, 
but  rather  a negotiated  settle- 
ment lending  to  an  Inclusive 

transitional  government  and 


Baker 
renews 
hope  of 
end  to 
bitter 
exile 


fair  and  free  elections.  I am 
also  here  because  of  our  grave 
concern  for  the  plight  of  sev- 
eral thousand  refugees  and 
displaced  Zaireans.  There  is  a 
humanitarian  crisis  here  ppd 

the  In+pmnHnnal  iwnmimtty 

must  respond.” 

The  UN  World  Food  Pro- 
gramme said  yesterday  it  had 
found  6,000  or  7,ooo  of  foe 
80,000  Rwandan  refugees 
driven  from  their  camps  near 
Kisangani  last  week,  and 
others  were  emerging  from 
the  forest-  A team  had  come 
across  the  refugees  about  25 
miles  from  their  camps. 

Aid  agencies  said  it  would 
be  all  hut  impossible  to  meet 
the  60-day  deadline  set  by  the 
rebels  for  the  repatriation  erf 
all  refugees  to  Rwanda. 

Mr  wahiin  said:  "This  has 
gone  on  for  too  long,  and  if  it 
is  not  completed  we  will  doit 
ourselves..  1 have  given  them 
60  days  to  get  this  problem 
sorted  out  It  must  be  done." 

Elsewhere  in  rebel-held  ter- 
ritory, the  UN.  Children's 
Fund  about  20  m»n  in 


military  uniform  seized  about 
50  refugee  children  and  some 
adults  on  Saturday  from  a 
hospital  north  of  Bukavu, 
close  to  foe  Rwandan  border, 
run  by  the  British  charity 
Save'tbe.Ghildren. 

“Judging  from  what  we’ve 
heard,  I think  it’s  unlikely 
that  we’re  going  to  find  these 
children  alive,’’  a Unicef 


spokesman  said.  He  said  the 
hospital’s  director  described 
the  children  being  thrown  or 
herded  into  tracks. 

last  night  Rphtin  WHS  fly- 
ing out  an  extra  200  troops  to 
reinforce  the  60  Royal  Marine 
commandos  stationed  in  Braz- 
zaville, Congo,  ready  to  evacu- 
ate British  nationals  across 
foe  Congo  river  from  Zaire. 


Mr  Kabila  bowed  -to  pres* 
sure  to  allow  international 
agencies  to  search  for  the 
missing  refugees  after  the  tJN 

secretary-general^  Kofi.  An- 
nan, accused  the  rebels  of 
“slow  extermination”  by  star- 
vation. Mr  Kabila  has  denied 
that  there  is  an  organised 

rampalgn  against  Rwandan 
civilians. 

But  foe  refugees'  torment 
has  drained  off  foe  consider- 
able'goodwill  foe  rebels  have 
built  up  abroad  by-their 
rapid,  relatively  bloodless, 
sweep  across  Zaire.  Mr  Rich- 
ardson’s primary  task  is  to 
pnourg  that  Kinshasa  does  not 
become  the  exception  to  this 
rule  by  persuading  Mr  Mob- 
utu to  step  aside. 

With  the  rebels  less  than 
200  Tnflgg  from  foe  capital  and 
threatening  to  seize  it  within 
weeks,  the  power  vacuum  and 
insecurity  could  precipitate  a 
collapse  into  anarchy  which 
the  remnants  of  government 
could  not  prevent  and  foe 
rebels  are  not  tnaposition  to 
contain. 


President  Mobutu  and  Mr 
Kabila  have  been  saying  for 
weeks  that  they  are  prepared 
to  talk,  but  they  are  unable  to 
agree  where,  to  meet  or  what 
they  expect  to  achieve. 

The  rebels  have  said  repeat- 
edly that  they  are  only  pre- 
pared to  discuss  Mr  Mobutu’s 

resignation  and  a transfer  of 
power.  Yesterday  Mr  Kabila 
said  that  although  he  was 
willing  to  talk,  the  war  would 
goon. 

"We  are  committed  to  dia- 
logue;-bot  that  doesn’t  stop  us 
fi-rrm  making  mflltary  gains," 

hesaid. 

Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Wash- 
ington adds : .Three  planes 
hired  by  foe  television  evan- 
gelist pat  Robertson  to  fly 
emergency  aid  to  Zaire  in 
1994  were  used  exclusively  to 
get  diamonds  out  of  the 
country,  their  pilots  told  foe 
Washington  Post  yesterday. 

A spokesman  for  Mr 
Robertson  at  first  denied  foe 
claim,  but  intw  said  the  air- 
craft had  turned  out  to  be  un- 
suitable formedical  relief 


Adda  Gooch 

reports  from  Asmara 
camp  in  the  south 
of  Algeria 


FORMER  US  secretary  <rf  i 
state  James  Baker  has 
given  Western  Saharan 
refugees  hope  for  a solution  to 
the  bitter  conflict  with  Mo- 
rocco that  forced  their  exile  to 
a bleak  comer  of  Algeria 
more  than  20  years  ago. 

But  his  mission,  bound  by 
the  need  to  restore  United 
Nations*  credibility  on  foe 
issue  and  to  stabilise  rela- 
tions between  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  Is  unlikely  to  bring 
about  the  independent  state 
for  which  they  fought  an  18- 
year  guerrilla  war.  Instead,  it 
it  may  force  them  to  accept 
some  form  of  autonomy 
within  Morocco. 

Mr  Baker,  in  his  role  as  a 
special  UN  envoy,  was  met 
with  foe  traditional  ninjating 
Arab  welcome  on  his  arrival 
at  Asmara  camp,  one  of  four 
housing  160,000  refugees,  at 
the  weekend. 

But  it  was  painfully  evident 
the  Sahara  wis  resent  that 
their  cause  had  been  forgot- 
ten and  are  concerned  they 
might  be  sold  out  "Iraq,  yes 
— Morocco,  no.  Why?”  said 
one  of  the  crude  hand-painted 
signs  held  up  in  foe  crowd. 
“UN  no  credibility;  only  com- 
plicity.” read  another. 

Mr  Baker  is  determined  to 
find  a swift  way  around  the 
stalled  peace  plan  rather  than 
find  himself  embroiled  in  a 
conflict  that  has  badly  tar- 
nished the  UN  — Congress 
cites  the  £155  million  the  UN 
has  already  spent  on  the  dis- 
pute as  a prime  example  of  | 
inefficiency. 

"This  is  of  course  a very 
tough  problem  but  It  is  not.  In 
my  opinion,  hopeless  — or 
else  I wouldn’t  be  here,”  Mr 
Baker  said  after  meeting  the 
Saharawi  president.  Mo- 
ha  mod  Abdelaziz,  and  mem- 
bers of  foe  Polisarlo  Front,  a 
guerrilla  group  which  has 


A Moroccan  prays  Inside  a Saharawi  prison  in  the  Algerian  desert,  where  some  2,000  prisoners-of-war  are  held 


been  fighting  for  Saharan  in- 
dependence since  1973  when 
the  territory  was  a Spanish 
colony. 

The  UN  has  been  mediating 
in  the  Western  Sahara,  a de- 
sert land  rich  in  mineral 
reserves  and  fishing  rights, 
since  foe  1960s  when  it  called 
on  Spain  to  decolonize.  In 
1975,  with  the  Spanish  dicta- 
tor General  Franco  on  his 
deathbed,  Morocco  staked  its 
claim  — 350,000  civilians 
moved  into  the  territory  on 
the  Green  March. 

In  2978,  Spain  withdrew 
and  foe  Folisario  Front  de- 
clared an  independent  Saha- 
ran Republic,  which  was  sub- 
sequently recognised  by  more 


than  70  countries.  Fighting 
broke  out  between  the  PoLi- 
sario,  backed  by  foe  Algerian 
army,  and  Morocco.  Thou- 
sands of  refugees  lied  to  Alge- 
ria and  Mauritania. 

In  1991,  the  Polisario  and 
Morocco  agreed  a ceasefire  to 
hold  a referendum  to  decide 
between  integration  with  Mo- 
rocco and  independence  — 
but  they  have  been  unable  to 
agree  on  who  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  vote. 

The  Saharawis  accuse  Mo- 
rocco of  flooding  the  area 
with  people  who  do  not  be- 
long to  foe  nomadic  tribes 
originally  registered  in  a 
Spanish  census,  which  put 
foe  population  at  74.000. 


Neither  side  appears  will- 
ing to  go  ahead  with  foe  refer- 
endum unless  it  is  sure  erf 
winning.  Mr  Baker’s  brief  is 
therefore  not  so  much  to  push 
the  referendum  itself  as  to  de- 
vise some  alternative  to  the 
present  static  choice  between 
independence  or  integration 
that  could  then  be  approved 
through  a poll. 

That  compromise  could  be 
some  form  of  autonomy;  an 
idea  already  mooted  by  Mo- 
rocco’s King  Hassan.  Al- 
though many  Saharawis  are 
determined  to  fight  on,  there 
are  signs  that  part  of  the  lead- 
ership considers  a compro- 
mise the  best  option  avail- 
able. To  take  up  aims  again 


after  a five-year  ceasefire 
would  be  difficult. 

The  Algerian  government, 
keen  to  repair  relations  'with 
the  West  and  to  end  the  Isola- 
tion caused  by  its  internal 
battle  with  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism. wants  to  tone  down 
traditional  rivalry  with  Mo- 
rocco and  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  support  a renewed 
Polisario  offensive. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has 
weakened  the  Ptdlsario’s  sup- 
port networks.  The  Sa- 
harawis once  studied  in 
countries  like  Cuba  or  the  for- 
mer Yugoslvia.  Now  aid 
comes  mainly  from  the  UN 
and  the  European  Union, 
which  want  to  avoid  a 
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resumption  of  the  war. 

For  file  refugees,  the  strain 
of  exile  pinned  on  foe  hope  of 
a triumphant  return  to  foe 
homeland  is  also  beginning  to 
show.  The  camps  are  remark- 
ably wen  organised  but  aid 
organisations  are  concerned 
about  malnutrition  and  poor 
quality  water. 

“They  want  to  go  back  but 
to  do  so  with  beads  held 
high,”  a UN  officlaL  Deep 
down,  they  know  that  may  be 
difficult. 

“It  Is  a wonderful  day  for 
us,”  cried  a Polisario  sup- 
porter as  Mr  Baker  walked 
past.  But  the  tears  in  her  eyes 
were  of  desperation,  rather 
than  joy. 


Gulf  holds  its  breath  for  the  return  of  EU  envoys  to  Iran 


Kathy  Evans  in  Doha,  Qatar,  reports  on  hopes  that  Europe’s 
change  of  heart  may  help  to  steady  nerves  in  the  region 


GULF  officials  yester- 
day welcomed  the  de- 
cision by  European 
countries  to  send  their  am- 
bassadors back  to  Tehran 
as  a measure  to  reduce  ten- 
sion in  the  region,  while 
Iran  greeted  the  news  with 
studied  Indifference. 

European  Union  foreign 
ministers  will  announce 
the  decision  at  a meeting  In 
Luxembourg  tomorrow. 

Concern  has  been  grow- 
ing for  some  time  that  the 
United  States*  preoccupa- 
tion with  Iran  would  even- 
tually spill  over  on  to  foe 
shores  of  the  Gulf,  where 
last  week  Tehran’s  military 


conducted  combined  land 
and  sea  exercises. 

“The  Gulf  doesn’t  went 
any  more  tension,  wars  or 
military  strikes.  We’ve  al- 
ready had  two  major  con- 
flicts in  this  region,”  a local 
newspaper  editor,  Nasser 
Othman,  said. 

Western  diplomats  in  the 
region  say  the  Golf  Is  hop- 
ing that  the  outcome  of  the 
Luxembourg  meeting  will 
be  “words  with  no 
substance”. 

Western  officials  here  ex- 
pect the  cancellation  of  a 
visit  by  the  Iranian  foreign 
minister,  All  Akhbar  Ve- 
layatl,  to  Germany  this 


summer  to  be  the  only 
likely  consequence  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a visit  later  in  the 
year  by  Iran's  president, 
Hashemi  Rafsanjani. 

As  in  Europe,  Gulf  policy 
is  confused  and  divided 
over  what  to  do  with  the 
region’s  most  populous  and 
radical  country.  More  im- 
portant than  Europe's  reac- 
tion to  the  Mykonos  verdict 
In  Berlin  is  the  imminent 
verdict  on  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Dhahran 
bombing  of  US  soldiers  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

If  Iran  Is  found  to  be  be- 
hind the  bombing,  there  are 


fears  that  the  US  may  lash 
otrt  to  placate  domestic  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  If  Sunnis 
are  found  to  be  involved, 
the  Saudi  regime's  vulnera- 
bility to  internal  opposition, 
wfll  be  highlighted. 

So  for,  Saudi  and  US  offi- 
cials have  denied  reports  in 
the  American  press  that 
concrete  evidence  has  been 
found  pointing  to  Iranian 
Intelligence  being  involved. 

The  issue  of  what  to  do 
about  Iran  is  said  to  be  div- 
iding the  SanHi  rating  fina- 
lly. A breakthrough  in  rela- 
tions came  at  a recent 
Islamic  summit  in  ' Islam- 
abad when  Crown  Prince 
Abdallah  met  Mr  Rafhan- 
janl  and  invited  him  to  visit 
the  kingdom  daring  .foe. 
hejj. 

The  visit  was  said  to  have 


been  vehemently  opposed 

by  the  defence  minister  and 
has  been  postponed  until 
May  or  June.  Mr  Raffean- 
jani  had  been  hoping  to 
visit  Saudi  Arabia  before 
he  stepped  down  as  presi- 
dent next  month. 

For  Iran,  too,  relations 
with  the  Gulf  are  becoming 
a vital  Issue.  Tehran  is  anx- 
ious to  ensure  high-level  at- 
tendance at  the  summit  of 
the  Islamic  Conference 
Organisation  to  December. 

Mr  Velayatl  has  Just 
returned  from  an  extensive 
tonr  of  Arab  states,  to 
whom  he  Issued  invita- 
tions. If  the  Arab  Gulf 
states  send  low-level  offi- 
cials, this  would  be  seen  as 
a snub  to  Iran  Ma  Is- 
lamic republic.  • 

Last  week,  Iran  com- 


pleted its  largest  ever  naval 
exercises  in  foe  Gulf,  In- 
volving 200,000  troops.  The 
manoeuvres  ended  on  an 
alarming  note  with  Iranian 
military  officials  remind- 
ing the  West  of  its  ability  to 
block  the  main  artery  of 
the  global  oil  trade  — the 
Straits  ofHormus, 

Threats  to  close  the 
waterway  have  not  been 
heard  from  Iran  since  its 
war  with  Iraq  in  the  lSBOs. 

Half  the  world’s  oil  trade 

about  15  million  barrels 

passes  through  the  Straits 
each  day. 

"If  we  want  to  we" 
dose  this  Strait  to  anyone 
who.  is  an  obstacle  to  secu- 
rity in  foe  region  and  keep 
tt  open  for  our  friends  and 
for  the  Muslims,”  Maj-Gen 
Mohsen  Kernel  said. 
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Lionel  Jospin,  far  right,  and  the  mayor  of  the  western  town  of  Blois,  Jacques  Lang,  left,  are  shown  a model  for  the 
renovation  of  a derelict  site  in  the  town  during  a campaign  visit  by  the  Socialist  leader  photograph:  garethwaikms 


Resurgent  Communists  demand  a deal  for  second-round  support 

Euro-enthusiasm  costs 

Prodi  dear  at  the  polls 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


TWfW  pnjj  final  fafl-OOt 

from  the  drive  for 
European  monetary 
union  bit  Italy  yester- 
day as  results  from  Sunday's 
partial  local  elections 
revealed  a substantial  protest 
vote  against  the  sacrifices 
being  demanded  for  a single 
currency. 

The  parly  which  did  best 
was  the  one  most  opposed  to 
EMU,  Communist  Refouada- 
tiarfs  share  of  the  vote  in  the 
provincial  polk  rose  to  12  per 
cent,  from  9 per  cent  at  the 
general  election  a year  ago. 

Marxist  and  Eurosceptic, 
f*-/TrnmiTnigf  Reftmndation  al- 
ready ha » enough  seats  in  the 
lower  house  to  bring  down 
Romano  Prodi's  Blairite  coali- 
tion. Now  it  has  acquired  the 
power  to  decide  whether  the 
centre-left  Olive  Tree  alliance 
should  run  of  Italy's  big- 

gest cities. 

Mayoral  run-offs  will  be 
held  on  May  11,  and  in  many 
instances  the  Olive  Tree  will 
have  to  get  die  votes  cast  an 
Sunday  for  Communist  Re- 


Yawning  gap  in  mayor’s  ballot 


-T"HE  sole  candidate  for 
I mayor  in  the  village  of 
Clanzetto.  north  of  Venice, 
has  felled  to  win.  the  post 
because  of  voter  apathy. 

Only  252  of  the  63»  votes 
cast  a ballot  for  Marcello 


Cedolin,  who  was  seeking 
re-election,  leaving  him 
short  of  the  50  per  cent- 
pins-one  needed  to  make 
the  ejection  valid.  A com- 
missioner win  be  appointed 
in  his  place.— Renter. 


foundation  if  its  candidates 
axe  to  win. 

Yesterday  Communist  Re- 

foundation’s  leader,  Fausto 
Bertlnotti,  demanded  an  “ex- 
plicit agreement”  on  pro- 
grammes and  policies  as  the 
price  of  his  party's  support 

Though  the  Olive  Tree  alli- 
ance did  not  fere  badly  over- 
all, its  most  moderate  wing — 
of  which  Mr  Prodi  is  the  out- 
standing representative  — 
took  a tearful  hammering. 
That  allowed  the  fer-right 
leader  Gianfranco  Ftai  to  say: 
“What  we  are  feeing  is  a left, 
not  a centre  left” 

Voters  also  registered  wide- 
spread mistrust  ctf  the  North- 
ern League  and  Us  drive  for 
secession.  The  League  lost 
control  of  Milan,  the  biggest 


French  Left  joins 
forces  to  clarify 
policy  on  Europe 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


THE  leaders  of  the 
French  Communist  and 
Socialist  Parties  are  to 
announce  a Joint  electoral 
strategy  to day  which  could 
clarify  leftwing  confusion  on 
European  policies. 

Lionel  Jospin,  the  Socialist 
leader,  said  yesterday  that  a 
meeting  of  the  party  leaders 
today  would  not  draft  a poss- 
ible government  coalition, 
but  would  reflect  the  diver- 
sity of  “the  parties  of  pro- 
gress", which  include  all  few 
such  as  militant  socialists. 
Greens  and  radicals. 

But  after  apparently  endors- 
ing much  of  the  Communist 
euro-sceptic  line  on  the  single 
currency  during  the  past  few 
days,  Mr  Jospin  said  there 
was  no  question  of  renegotiat- 
ing the  Maastricht  agreement 
or  revising  the  convergence 
criteria  for  the  euro. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  ensure 
that  France’s  opinion 
weighed  heavily  in  Europe, 
and  warned  that  if  present 
policies  were  pursued  — an 
apparent  reference  to 
France’s  austerity  budgets  — 
“we  win  kill  the  European 
idea  among  our  people”. 

Since  the  snap  election  for 
May  25  and  June  1 was  an- 
nounced a week  ago,  Mr  Jo- 
spin has  been  insisting  that 
he  will  not  approve  monetary 
union  if  the  price  is  too  high 
for  the  electorate. 

Other  members  of  his  party, 
including  the  former  Euro- 
pean affairs  minister  Elisa- 
beth Gulgou,  have  spoken  of 
"rediscussion”  of  Maastricht 
priorities,  while  the  Commu- 
nist Party  leader,  Robert  Hue. 
has  said  renegotiation  and  a 
new  referendum  on  monetary 
union  are  needed. 

Eleven  senior  party  mem- 
bers from  each  side  will  nego- 
tiate the  “joint  declaration” 
which  will  be  much  looser 
than  the  ^mnn  programme 
drawn  up  by  the  two  move- 
ments in  1977,  five  years  be- 
fore their  alliance  broke 
down. 

Despite  the  differences, 
four  Communist  ministers 
were  included  La  the  1981 
Socialist-led  government  but 


resigned  three  years  later.  Mr 
Hue  said  his  party  was  not  in- 
sisting on  the  inclusion  of 
Communist  ministers  if  the 
Socialists  won  in  June. 

While  it  win  be  difficult  to 
keep  European  policy  out  of 
today’s  Joint  declaration,  the 
two  parties  will  try  to  switch 
attention  to  Alain  Jupp6,  the 
Gaullist  RPR  prime  minister, 
who  they  blame  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  employment  set- 
backs since  his  appointment 
two  years  ago. 

Opinion  polls  have  shown 
that  the  conservative  coali- 
tion could  lose  150  to  250 
seats,  ending  up  with  a major- 
ity estimated  between  three 
and  200  seats. 

Mr  Jospin  said  yesterday 
that  Mr  Juppe,  who  has 
hinted  that  he  might  not  be 
appointed  in  June  even  if  the 
government  won,  had  admit- 
ted on  television  that  he  was 
“not  necessarily  the  most  de- 
sirable object  for  the  French 
electorate”. 

“He  almost  said:  ‘Vote  for 
us  for  I might  not  be  here’, 
Mr  Jospin  said.  “How  could 
he  say  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  not  a candidate  to  suc- 
ceed himself  and  then  pro- 
pose a programme  for  govern- 
ment for  the  first  40  days? 
And  what  will  happen  after 
those  40  days?” 

Earlier.  Mr  Juppe  had  said 
a new  team  would  be  put  in 
place  after  the  election,  called 
nearly  a year  early. 

While  some  reforms  would 
be  accelerated  in  the  first  40 
days,  he  confirmed  a continu- 
ation of  tax  cuts  and  lower 
social  security  charges  to 
help  businesses  and 

promised  legislation  to  en- 
courage Hex i bile  working 
hours. 

• Mr  Jospin  and  Oskar  La- 
fontalne,  leader  of  Social 
Democratic  Party  in  Ger- 
| many,  are  discussing  easing 
one  of  the  key  conditions  for 
European  monetary  union, 
according  to  the  weekly  news- 
letter La  Lettre  d’Expansion. 

The  brief  unsourced  item 
claimed  that  the  talks  were 
aimed  at  raising  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty  ceiling  of  3 per 
cent  of  GDP  for  budget  defi- 
cits in  1998  to  3.5  per  cent  or 
even  3.7  per  cent 


Widow’s  doubts  on  Beregovoy 
suicide  casts  pall  over  Socialists 


Paid  Webster  In  Pants 


A SHADOW  was  thrown 
over  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  of  the 
French  Socialist  Party  yes- 
terday when  the  widow  of 
the  last  Socialist  prime 
minister,  Pierre  Beregovoy, 
said  she  doubted  the  offi- 
cial finding  that  her  hus- 
band committed  suicide 
four  years  ago. 

Gilberte  BdrCgoroy  made 
no  direct  allusion  to  mur- 
der but  Implied  there  was  a 
possible  sinister  motive. 
She  suggested  that  outside 
intervention  was  the 
reason  her  husband’s  per- 
sonal diary  was  missing. 

Until  yesterday,  she  had 
refused  to  comment  on  her 
husband’s  death  an  May  l 
1993,  shortly  after  his  party 
was  routed  in  the  general 
election.  He  was  found  with 
a bullet  In  his  head  beside  a 
canal  in  Nevers,  the  central 
French  city  where  he  was 
mayor,  after  attending 
local  May  Day  ceremonies. 

In  choosing  to  speak  out. 
Mrs  Beregovoy  appeared 
ready  to  put  Into  question 
the  integrity  of  the  Social- 
ist Party’s  present  leaders, 
whom  she  accused  of  aban- 
doning her  hnsband  be- 


cause he  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  most  crushing 
electoral  defeat  since  the 
war. 

But  her  accusations  were 
also  implicitly  directed  at 
the  late  Francois  Mitter- 
rand, who  for  much  of  his 
14-year  presidency  let  Bdre- 
govoy  as  finance  nifnistyr 
become  the  country’s  most 
influential  economic 
strategist 

At  the  time  of  Bdrdgo- 
voy’s  death,  there  were 
reports  that  Mitterrand 
had  refused  to  answer  his 
telephone  wii«  requesting 
support 

The  president  attended 
Beregovoy’s  funeral  but 
accused  Journalists  of 
hounding  him  to  death  over 
a scandal  involving  a loan 
from  a criminal  associate. 

According  to  official  find- 
ings, Beregovoy  asked  his 
chauffeur  to  drive  him  to 
the  canal  bank,  where  he 
shot  himself  in  the  head 
with  a revolver  left  in  the 
glove  compartment  by  one 
of  his  bodyguards.  It  was 
never  explained  why  the 
weapon  was  fired  twice. 

Mrs  Beregovoy  said  her 
doubts  about  the  official 
version  of  events  had 
grown  after  conversations 
with  her  daughters. 
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Health  danger  of  dioxin 
is  burning  issue  in  Japan 


Andrew  Pollack  reports  from  Okorozawa  on 
concern  over  pollution  from  waste  incinerators 


IKO  KOTANI  has 
long  been  annoyed 
about  the  20  or  so  In- 
dustrial waste  incin- 
erators that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  past  10  years  in  the  for- 
est outside  her  front  door. 
She  has  put  air  purifiers  in 
all  the  rooms  and  shakes  foe 
soot  off  foe  laundry  she  hangs 
out  to  dry. 

Now  she  has  a new  fear. 
Ml  chin  Tanahashi,  a geophys- 
icist who  lives  in  Okorozawa, 
just  outside  Tokyo,  has  found 
that  the  infant  mentality  rate 
in  towns  downwind  of  foe  In- 
cinerators is  40  per  cent  to 
70  per  cent  higher  than  the 
regional  average. 

Although  it  ha<t  got  been 
confirmed  by  professional 
epidemiologists,  foe  discov- 
ery has  raised  concern  about 
dimrlm,  haMrilfHM  chemicals 
produced  by  burning. 

Ten  women  had  their 
breast  milk  tested  for  dioxins 
on  behalf  of  a television  news 
programme  and  foe  two  with 
the  highest  levels  have  been 
advised  to  halve  breast 
feeding. 

Concern  about  dioxin  is 
growing  in  Japan,  which  has 
suffered  some  of  the  world's 
worst  pollution  episodes. 
Dioxins  are  suspected  of  caus- 
ing cancer,  skin  diseases  and 
reproductive  problems,  and 
are  considered  by  some  harm- 
fill  even  in  minute  amounts. 

The  main  source  In  most 
countries  is  the  incineration 
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of  waste,  particularly  plastics 
and  other  materials  contain- 
ing chlorine.  Japan,  a 
crowded  country  with  little 
room  to  bury  waste,  burns  an 
extremely  large  amount  of  iL 

It  has  more  than  1,850  mun- 
icipal incinerators,  burning 
about  three-quarters  of  the 
country's  domestic  refuse,  and 
more  than  3,300  privately 
owned  industrial  incinerators. 

Households  separate  their 
burnable  and  non-bumahle 
waste,  and  public  litter  bins 
usually  have  separate  com- 
partments too. 

The  consequences  are  now 
being  seen  in  a level  of  dioxin 
in  the  air  about  three  times 
that  in  foe  United  States  and 
same  European  countries,  ac- 
cording to  Masakatsu  Efir- 
aoka,  a professor  emeritus  at 
Kyoto  University  who  has 
headed  government  advisory 
committees  on  foe  dioxin. 
Airborne  dioxin  eventually 
makes  its  way  into  foe  food 
chain,  concentrating  espe- 
cially In  fish,  a favourite  food 
of  the  Japanese. 

Government  estimates  sug- 
gest that  foe  Japanese  ingest 
slightly  more  dioxins  tban 
people  In  other  developed 
countries,  although  generally 
within  levels  it  regards  as 
safe. 

World  Health  Organisation 
data  show  that  foe  breast 
milk  concentration  in  Japan 
is  no  higher  than  in  other  ad- 
vanced countries. 


Critics  say  Japan  has  been 
well  behind  other  countries 
in  regulating  <n«rfn  levels. 
The  Issue  is  part  at  the 
broader  questions  of  dispos- 
ing- of  50  million  tons  of 
household  waste  and  400  mil- 
lion tons  of  industrial  waste 
annually.  There  are  said  to  be 
400  disputes  in  Japan  about 
proposed  or  existing  Tanrifm« 
and  incinerators.  . . 

In  October  the  mayor  of  file 
central  town  of  Mitake,  Yo- 
shiro  Yanagawa,  was  beaten 
severely,  in  retaliation,  he 
says,  suffering  a cracked 
skull,  a broken  arm  and  three 
cracked  ribs.  Although  his 
two  assailants  were  never 
canghf,  the  mayor  hag  sug- 
gested that  they  were  retaliat- 
ing for  his  opposition  to  a pro- 
posed industrial  waste  dump. 

Tn  foe  Suginami  area  of 
Tokyo  more  than  80  people 
living  near  a year-old  waste 
transfer  station  have  com- 
plained of  breathing  difficul- 


ties and  numbness  in  their 
limbs.  Some  have  spent  time 
in  hospital.  The  city  govern- 
ment says  there  Is  no  obvious 
link  between  their  complaints 
and  the  transfer  station. 

Although  the  technology  ex- 
ists to  .remove  most  dioxins 
from  incinerator  smoke,  up- 
grading all  Japan's  Incinera- 
tors will  take  time  and 
money.  There  are  many  old 
and  small  incinerators,  in 
which  incomplete  combustion 
releases  more  dioxin. 


During  its  high  growth 
phase  in  the  1960s,  Japan  ex- 
perienced tile  Minamata  Bay 
mercury  poisoning  and  other 
public-health,  crises  caused  hy 
pollution.  One  involved  cook- 
ing-off. contaminated  with  two 
substances  closely  related  to 
dioxin:  polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyls and  furans. 

People  in  western  Japan 
who  consumed  the  off,  pro- 
duced by  Kanemi  Soko  Ox, 
developed  a severe  skin  con- 
dition otilnwmiA,  as 

well  as  cardiovascular  and 
nervous  disorders.  More  than 
L800  victims  were  officially 
recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  more  than  loo  are 
believed  to  have  died 

Experts  do  not  expect  such 
serious  effects  from  the  incin- 
erator emissions  of  dioxin, 
but  evidence  of  health  dis- 
orders is  accumulating. 

Dr  Junya  Nagayama,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  environ- 
mental health  science  at  Kyu- 
shu University,  has  found 
that  babies  exposed  to  higher 
concentrations  of  dioxin  in 
breast  milk  tend  to  have 
lower  levels  of  thyroid  hor- 
mones, which  animal  studies 
suggest  {day  an  important 
role  in  learning. 

Many  Japanese  infants  and 
children  have  also  developed 
atopic  dermatitis,  an  itchy 
skin  rash. 

HideaM  Miyata,  a professor 
cf  food  sanitation  at  Setsunan 
University  in  Osaka,  said 
breast-fed  babies  were  more 
likely  to  develop  the  rash 
than  those  fed  with  formula,  a 
sign  that  dioxin  might  be  a 
cause. — New  York  Times. 


John  AgBonby  in  Jakarta 


THE  leader  of  a banned  In- 
donesian political  party 
was  sentenced  yesterday 
to  13  years  for  subversion, 
undermining  state  Ideology 
and  inciting  anti-government 

demonstrations. 

Bndlman  Sudjatmiko,  aged 
27,  foe  chairman  of  foe  leftist 
People’s  Democratic  Party 
(PRD),  and  eight  of  bis  col- 
leagues protested  their  inno- 
cence throughout  foe  five- 
month  trial. 

They  were  arrested  In  foe 
wake  of  a weekend  of  riots  in 
Jakarta  last  July,  accused  of 
instigating  foe  unrest  The 


verdict  stated  that  SudJat- 
miko  had  ’committed  a seri- 
ous crime  that  deserved 
heavy  punishment*.  Some  an- 
alysts had  feared  the  death 
sentence  would  be  imposed. 

The  other  defendants  were 
sentenced  to  between  18 
months  and  12  years  for  their 
involvement  In  the  PRD.  All 
nine  said  they  would  appeal. 

As  he  was  led  away  Sudjat- 
miko  shouted  defiantly  to  the 
packed  public  gallery,  Don’t 
give  up!  [President]  Suharto 
will  fell!*  The  verdict  brought 
anti-government  taunts  from 


Bndlman  SudjatmSko,  leader  of  the  outlawed  People’s  Democratic  Party,  is  taken  away 
by  security  guards  yesterday  after  foe  guilty  verdict  PHcnoQRAnts«tNumHBii 


more  than  100  PRD  sympa- 
thisers who  had  gathered  out- 
side  the  courthouse  and 
refused  to  dispose  when  or- 
dered by  authorities. 

Baton- wielding  soldiers  and 
riot  police  charged  at  them, 
striking  out  indiscriminately 
— smashing  a foreign  TV 
crew's  cameras.  At  least 
force  people  were  arrested. 


Throughout  foe  court  case, 
the  defendants  maintained 
their  innocence,  riatming  the 
trial  was  a sham. 

Bam  hang  WldJojanto.  of  the 
Indonesian  Legal  Aid  Office 
and  part  of  the  defence  team, 
said  afterwards:  “The  trials 
have  been  a joke.  These 
young  people  could  never 
have  overthrown  foe  govern- 


ment. The  message  to  the 
community  is  dear:  Whoever 
has  a different  opinion  from 
the  government  and  is 
thought  to  be  behind  events 
will  be  severely  punished." 

Sri  Bintang  Pamungkas, 
the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Union  Party  has 
also  been  charged  with 
subversion. 


city  in  foe  north,  after  four 
years  in  charge. 

Its  candidate,  foe  outgoing 
mayor  Marco  Fonuentinj,  fin- 
ished a humiliating  thlrdJt 
also  lost  its  grip  cm  foe  three 
provinces  where  it  had  held 
sway,  including  Mantova,  the 
seat  of  its  self-declared  gov- 
ernment of  the  north. 

One  Communist  Refounda- 
tion  MP  said  the  vote  for  his 
party  reflected  “deep  popular 
hostility  towards  foe  Maas- 
tricht policies  cf  foe  Prodi 
government”.  Italians  have 
just  begun  paying  a special 
“Euro-tax”  to  help  bring  the 
budget  deficit  within  the  cri- 
teria agreed  at  Maastricht 

Mr  Prodi  has  staked  his 
government's  future  on  Ita- 
ly’s qualifying  for  EMU,  but 


last  week  a report  from  the 
European  Commission  pre- 
dicted that  notwithstanding 
the  Euro-tax,  it  would  fell  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

His  remaining  hopes  rest 
on  persuading  the  EU  that  his 
government  has  put  in  place 
policies  that  will  ensure  the 
budget  deficit  continues  to 
fan  But  to  do  so  he  must  at 
least  start  the  reform  of  Ita- 
ly's social  security  system. 

Mr  Bertinottl  said  yester- 
day that  he  was  not  opposed 
to  reform  as  such.  But  he 

added,  “any  policy  of  cuts  has 
to  be  avoided  absolutely”. 

Bis  party’s  new  strength 
was  best  exemplified  in 
Turin,  where  Us  candidate 
took  11  per  cent  of  the  vote: 
Just  enough  to  put  the  Incum- 
bent centre-left  mayor  ahead 
of  his  rightwing  rival  in  the 
run-aft 

The  Prodi  government  has 
already  been  severely  weak- 
ened by  Communist  Refoun- 
dation. whose  misgivings 
about  Italy’s  leadership  of  the 
multinational  force  in  Alba- 
nia took  it  to  the  brink  of  par- 
liamentary defeat  earlier  this 
month. 


Sex  killings  haunt 
life  on  the  border 


Phil  Gunson  in 

Mexico  City  reports 
on  deadly  pitfalls 
for  those  seeking  a 
way  out  of  poverty 

SERIES  of  sex  mur- 
ders in  the  Mexican 
er  city  of  Ciudad 
Judrez  has  cost  the  lives  of 
at  least  85  young  women 
and  girls  since  1993,  local 
activists  said. 

But  although  police  have 
arrested  and  charged  11 
suspects,  five  more  victims 
were  fbimd  between  March 
11  and  April  11,  including 
two  girls  aged  10  and.  11. 
According  to  newspaper 
reports,  all  had  been  Taped, 
four  strangled  and  the 
other  beaten  to  death. 

Although  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  recent  murders 
appeared  to  be  different 
from  the  earlier  deaths,  the 
Important  point,  the  activ- 
ists said,  was  that  the  au- 
thorities had  failed  to  pro- 
teetthe  community. 

"The  common  denomina- 
tor is  that  foe  law  is  stDl 
impotent,”  said  Astrid  Gon- 
zdlez  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee against  Violence. 

An  Egyptian,  Sharif  Sha- 
rif; aged  50,  was  arrested  in 
October  1995  and  charged 
with  a number  of  murders. 
But  more  bodies  began  to 
show  up  last  spring.  Tlfce 
Mr  Sharif's  alleged  victims, 
they  had  been  mutilated 
and  other  characteristics  of 
foe  crimes  seemed  to  sug- 
gest a link.  • 

Police  arrested  10  mem- 
bers of  a gang' known  as 
The  Rebels  and  accused 
them  of  carrying  out  foe 
murders  on  M*  Sharif’s  be- 
half to  make  It  appear  he 
was  innocent. 

The  case  was  muddled  by 


accusations  that  foe  gang 
members  and  other  sup- 
posed witnesses  had  been 
tortured  to  induce  them  to 
confess  or  give  evidence. 

The  victims  of  this  wave 
of  violence  were  young  — 
many  of  them  teenagers  — 
and  almost  all  poor.  A con- 
siderable proportion 
worked  in  foe  so-called  ma- 
quiladoras, foe  low-wage, 
mostly  forelgn-owned  as- 
sembly plants  that  foe  Mex- 
ican government  has  en- 
couraged to  be  set  up  along 
foe  border. 

Many  of  foe  victims  have 
never  been  identified.  A lot 
of  Jfuirez  residents  are 
from  other  parts  of  Mexico 
or  Central  America,  drawn 
by  jobs  in  foe  assembly 
plants,  or  a chance  to  cross 
the  border  and  find  better 
employment  as.  an  illegal 
immigrant  in  foe  United 
States. 

“Those  who  stay  here  are 
rootiess  and  the  authorities 
don’t  provide  the  infra- 
structure to  cope.”  said  Ms 
Gonzdlez. 

Juarez  had  40  per  cent  of 
the  population  in  Chihua- 
hua state,  but  60-70  per 
cent  of  foe  crime,  she  said. 

The  sex  murders  are  only 
a tiny  proportion  of  sexual 
assaults  in  the  town,  of 
which,  according  to  activ- 
ists, only  one  in  20  is 
reported. 

The  authorities  have, 
under  pressure,  created  a 
specialist  all-female  unit 
and  more  victims  are  com- 
ing forward.  But  critics 
said  this  was  much  more 
than  a policing  problem. 

“The  atmosphere  of  vio- 
lence is  also  the  product  of 
a model  of  development  im- 
posed on  the  border  region 
by  successive  federal  gov- 
ernments, and  which  they 
now  want  to  extend  to  the 
whole  country,”  said  Victor 
Quintana,  an  opposition 
ccQDgressuuua. 


Powell  calls  for  civilian  army 
to  help  inner-city  children 


In  Washington 


THE  retired  United  States 
I general  Colin  Powell  — 
ying  “It'S  good  to  have  an 
army  again”  — called  yester- 
day for  battalions  of  volun- 
teers to  help  foe  children  of 
the  inner  cities  In  a rip-roar- 
ing speech  that  blended  patri- 
otism and  charity,  and  which 
sounded  like  tbs  first  address 
of  the  next  presidential 

campaign 

Warning  at  the  Presidents’ 
summit  in  Philadelphia  that 
foe  problem  cf  the  inner-city 
young  “has  the  potential  to 
explode  our  society”.  General 
Powell  stole  the  show  from 
President  Clinton,  George 
Bush,  Gerald  Ford  and 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Gen  Powell  also  presented  a 
challenge  to  his  own  Republi- 
can Party,  increasingly  con- 
trolled by  the  conservative 


wing,  arguing  that  the  plight 
of  the  underclass  was  too  seri- 
ous to  be  ignored. 

But  . he  did  so  with  a flam- 
boyant patriotism  and  a sum- 
mons to  the  private  sector 
and  individual  Americans  to 
play  Die  role  that  a shrunken 
government  could  no  longer 
asm  me,  . 

“We  are  Americans  who  be- 
lieve to  the  depth  of  our 
hearts  that  it  is.  not  a land 
that  was  put  here  by  historic 
accident,”  he  said. 

“It  is  a land  that  was  put 
here  by  a divine  providence 
who  told  us  to  be  good  stew- 
ards of  the  land,  bait  espe- 
cially to  be  good  stewards  of 
each  other."  He  concluded: 
“Let's  go  save  our  children.” 

The  three-day  Presidents' 
Summit  for  America’s  Future 
is  promoting  volunteer  work 
and  hopes  to  triple  to  one  mil- 
lion the  number  who  become 
mentors  to  inner-city 
children. 


Montana’s  needle  deflates 
rapists’  sexual  appetite 


ONTANA  baa  become 
the  second  state  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  “chemical 
castration”  to  reduce  the  sex- 
ual drive  of  sex  offenders  who 
are  about  to  be  released  from 
prison. 

A similar  programme  went 
into  effect  this  year  in  Califor- 
nia, where  the  law  mandates 
that  sex  offenders  convicted 
of  child  molestation  for  a 
second  time  be  injected  with  a 


drug  that  reduces  testoster- 
one levels,  which  in  turn 
reduces  the  sex  drive. 

The  Montana  law  does  not 
mandate  injections  but  al- 
lows judges  to  impose  them  if 
an  offender  commits  rape  or 
incest  for  a second  time,  or  if 
a first  offence  is  particularly 
heinous. 

The  injections  would  begin 

a week  before  the  offender  is 
to  be  released  from  prison. 
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This  may  be  a vote  that  you  cast 
that  will  change  the  history  and 
the  f utu  re  of  Scotl  and 

John  Major 


Civil 

servants 

defend 

powers 


PeWHueto 


WHITEHALL 

mandarins  are 
drawing  np  a 
strategy  to 
repel  Labour’s 
plans  to  devolve  swathes  of 

government  policy  malring  to 

newly-elected  parliaments  in 
Scotland  and  Wales  before 
Tony  Blair  has  even  won 
Thursday's  general  election. 

A confidential  memoran- 
dum written  by  a senior  De- 
partment of  Health  ccvQ  ser- 
vant set  today  as  a deadline 
for  16  ministry  and  agency 
heads  to  specifr  areas  of  busi- 
ness “we  would  wish  to  see 
continue  to  be  handled”  in 
London. 

Inquiries  yesterday 
revealed  that  aiwiflar  exer- 
cises are  being  imder-taicgn  in 
at  least  three  other  depart- 
ments. including  education 


Tt  is  more  important 
to  capture  every 
topic  by  April  29 
than  get  arguments 
in  good  order* 


imri  employment,  the  Home 
Office-  and' --environment  to 
draw  up  guidelines  on  howto 
handle  Labour’s  devolution 
initiative. 

First  Indications  suggest 
that  Whitehall  may  want  to 
stop  devolution  of  policy 
areas  like  prisons  or  law  and 
order  from  London  to  a Welsh 
Assembly. 

The  tnnn  of  the  Department 
of  Health  memorandum,  sug- 
gests that  Labour  will  face 
tough  resistance  from  civil 
servants  who  will  not  want  to 
lose  their  key  policy-making 
role  on  health,  education  and 
law  and  order. 

Wales,  particularly,  has  far 
more  areas  to  gain  than  Scot- 
land which  already  has  its 
own  legal  and  education 
system. 

The  memorandum,  written 
by  Joe  Pilling,  deputy  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Heath 
Service  Executive  Board,  has 
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Well,  It  can't  be  worse  than  taking 
off  from  Sarajevo  airport 

Robin  Cook 


ms 
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been  sent  to  16  trad*  and 
chief  executives  who  atm  ex- 
ercise some  control  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  including  the 
head  of  the  Medicines  Control 
Agency,  which  licences  medi- 
cines throughout  the  UK. 

h says:  “If  there  is  a Labour 
government  we  believe  that 
they  may  decide  to  proceed 
with  devolution  on  a very 
tight  timetable. 

“We  believe  also  t>m»  in 
relation  to  Scotland  at  least 
they  may  decide  to  specify 
those  matters  that  axe 
reserved  to  Westminster  (de- 
fence, foreign  a^irs)  and  will 
not  be  business  of  a devolved 
assembly,  rather  than  to  spec- 
ify those  matters  that  win  be 
the  business  of  an  assembly. 

“This . approach  obviously' 
makes  it  all  the  more  Impor- 
tant not  to  overlook  areas  of 
business  which  are  now 
handled  on  a UK  basis 
which  -we  would  wish  to  see 
continue  to  be  handled  on 
that  basis.” 

Mr  Pilling  asks  for  a list 
from  his  senior  colleagues  on 
all  areas  where  the  ministry 
takes  the  lead  for  the  UK  “It 1 
is  much  more  important  to 
capture  every  topic  by  April 
29  than  to  get  the  arguments 
in  good  order.” 

The  memo,  written  on  April 
17,  is  understood  to  have  been 
sparked  off  by  meeting;  be- 
tween Labour  and  civil  ser- 
vants at  the  ministry  an 
dhture health  policy.  v 

Civil  servants  were  raid  to 
be  surprised  that  Labour  was 
going  to  leave  open  the  scape 
for  devolution  by  limiting  the 
role  of  Westminster. 

Under  the  Conservatives, 
responsibility  far  family  doc- 
tors, health  promotion,  hospi- 
tals and  social  work  had  been 
devolved  to  Scotland  and 
Wales,  hut  only  , under  strict 
cabinet  guidelines  with  West- 
minster still  exclusively  res- 
ponsible for  legislation. 

A Department  of  Health 
spokesman  said  last  night 
“We  do  not  comment  on 
ipaVprf  documents.  T.ike  the 
whole  of  Whitehall  civil  ser- 
vants are  working  on  contin- 
gency plans.  The  Department 
of  Health  stands  the  serve  the 
next  Government  whatever 
its  political  complexion.” 

Labour  last  night  declined 
to  comment  cm  the  leak. 
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Major  launches  whirlwind  ‘save  the  Union’  tour 


r *.  ■ 


PM  pleads  for  supportto  stop  UK 
being  reduced  to  ‘bite-sized  bits’ 


Ewen  MacAsktfl,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

JOHN  Major,  on  a flying 
visit  to  the  four  corners 
of  tiie  Union,  made  a 
final,  impassioned  plea  to 
Scots  yesterday  not  to  turn 
their  backs  on  300  years  of 
history  by  voting  to  reduce 
the  United  Kingdom  to  “bite- 
sized  hits”. 

Mr  Major,  who  went  first  to 
Belfast  and  then  moved  cm  to 
Edinburgh,  Wales  and  finally 
College  Green  outside  West- 
minster, said  he  made  the 
ljn&mlle  tour  to  symbolise 
“how  much  stronger  we  are 
united  and  how  wnirh  weaker 


we  would  be  if  we  were 
divided”. 

But  the  Scots  are  almost 
certain  to  ignore  his  plea:  an 
opinion  poQ  today  shows  the 
Conservatives  stuck  on  18  per 
cent  Scottish  Office  civil  ser- 
vants are  already  making 
preparations  for  the  devolu- 
tion legislation,  beginning 
with  a white  paper  for  hold- 
ing a referendum  on  the  issue 
early  in  the  autumn. 
i The  Labour  chief  whip, 
Donald  Dewar,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  give  up  his  job  if 
Labour  wins  on  Thursday 
and  there  is  inorpaaing  specu- 
lation that  he  will  become 
Scottish  Secretary  In  place  of 
George  Robertson.  Mr  Dewar 


-would  Chen  have  the  Job  of 
guiding  the  Scottish  devolu- 
tion legislation  through  the  : 
Commons,  potentially  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  bills  for 
almost  30  years. 

Mr  Major,  speaking  to 
about  200  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
issue  to  which  he  h»«  devoted 
some  of  hfg  most  passionate 
speeches  over  the  last  five 
years,  said:  “Do  stop  and 
think  and  pause,  realise  what 
is  at  stake. 

"This  may  be  a vote  that 
you  cast  that  will  change  the 
history  and  the  future  of  Scot- 
land and  the  rest  of  the 

United  Kingdom  " 

He  added:  “I  say  to  you  all. 
go  out  and  say  to  people  who 
may  not  have  voted  Conserva- 
tive in  the  past  — Do  you 
want  the  United  Kingdom 
broken  up  into  bitesized  bits? 
You  don’t?  Then  you  can't 


vote  for  any  other  party  in 
Scotland  than  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.” 

He  said  a devolved  Parlia- 
ment would  strip  all  Scottish 
Members  of  Parliament  of  In- 
fluence and  power  and  render 
the  next  Westminster  election 

mpanlnglpwi  m SwtflflnH 

Mr  Major  has  not  until  now 
made  much  of  the  constitu- 
tional issue  in  this  campaign, 
concentrating  instead  on 
Burope. 

The  I(M  poll  in  today’s 
Scotsman  puts  Labour  on  46, 
down  one  on  last  week,  the 
Conservatives  on  18,  un- 
changed, the  Scottish 
National  Party  also  un- 
changed. on  21.  and  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  13,  up  twok  On 
those  figures,  the  Conserva- 
tives could  expect  to  lose  at 
least  half  their  10  MPs,  in- 
cluding the  Scottish  Secre- 


tary. Michael  Forsyth,  and 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary, Ian  Lang.  The  Foreign 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Rifkind, 
could  also  be  In  trouble. 
There  would  be  no  break- 
through for  the  SNP  but  be- 
cause it  has  been  targeting 
seats,  it  might  add  two  or 
three  to  its  present  four. 

Mr  Major,  arriving  back  in 
London  at  6pm,  said  on  Col- 
lege Green  outside  Parlia- 
ment: “There  are  72  hours  In 
which  to  save  the  Union,  72 
hours  to  make  sure  that  the 
syston  of  government  that 
has  prevailed  in  this  country 
for  a very  long  time  is  pro- 
tected and  enshrined,  and  not 
through  a combination  of 
thoughtlessness  and  ill-di- 
gested policies,  and  a failure 
to  understand  what  these  pol- 
icies mean  — not  broken  up 
and  divided  in  one  direction 


towards  the  EU  and  the  other 
to  a devolved  Parliament 
across  the  United  Kingdom." 

Earlier,  amid  tight  security 
and  two  controlled  explosions 
in  Belfast  an  hour  before  his 
arrival,  Mr  Major  pressed 
ahead  with  a walkabout  in  the 
city  centre  with  wife  Norma 
and  Northern  Ireland  Secretary 
Sir  Patrick  May  hew. 

Some  Opposition  politi- 
cians felt  that  Mr  Major  had 
made  a mistake  in  taking  a 
Unionist  message  to  Belfast 
and  that  he  had  undermined 
his  own  policy  of  the  last  four 
years  of  apparent  neutrality 
between  the  Unionists  and 
the  nationalist  community. 

In  Wales,  Mr  Major  stopped 
at  Anglesey,  where  he  said: 
"Every  time  I come  to  Wales  I 
get  a response  when  we  talk 
about  the  dangers  of  a Welsh 
Assembly." 


David  Stewart  and  Robin  Cook  ready  to  rise  above  the  fray 
in  a ’banging  basket*  at  the  Barmac  plant  yesterday 


me  and  said  how  nice  it  was 
to  see  a lobby  correspondent 
chained  np. 

By  this  time  we  were 
about  150  feet  up,  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  the 
crane  by  a single  hawser. 
Tdhave  thought  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  fall  out  of 
one  of  these,”  mused  Mr 
Cook.  “Oh,  no,  tt  would  he 
very  easy,"  said  our  host,  a 
Labour  party  .campaigner 
who  works  at  the  site. 

"Well,  it  can’t  be  worse 


than  taking  off  from  Sara- 
jevo airport"  said  Mr  Cook; 
rather  dubiously  1 felt 
Loch  Ness  was  to  our  south, 
Easter  Ross  in  front  of  ns. 
Seagulls  flew  way  below  us. 
Even  the  workers  on  the  rig 
1 looked  minute. 

We  thought  it  might  be  an 
idea  to  get  closer  to  them, 
perhaps  to  solicit  their 
votes.  Instructions  were  ra- 
dioed to  the  driver  down 
below. 

“It’ll  be  a hit  rocky,  Pm 


afraid,  but  we  should  be  all 
right,"  our  guide  told  us.  “A 
bit  like  the  Labour  election 
campaign,"  someone  added. 

The  basket  began  to 
swing  from  side  to  side,  then 
round  in  circles,  as  we 
swerved  dizzily  between  the 
struts  and  pipes  which 
make  up  the  rig.  We  clanged 
noisily  into  something  yel- 
low and  metallic.  A few  feet 
away  an  arc  welder  sent  up 
a spray  of  sparks.  Huge  flat- 
bed lorries  laden  with  pip- 
ing looked  like  Dinky  toys 
on  the  ground. 

And  at  that  very  moment, 
as  we  stood  suspended  in 
the  sky , swaying  round  at  a 
height  which  would  give  an 
Alpine  chamois  vertigo,  Mr 
Cook’s  bleeper  started  its 
urgent  electronic  pinging, 
and  flashed  him  this  mes- 
sage: “Call  Millbankas 
soon  as  possible.” 

So  there  is  no  escape,  as 
my  scientific  test  has 
proved-  In  spite  of  this — 
and  Mr  Cook  is  notoriously 
resistant  to  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  spin  doctors  and 
tne  focus  groups — he  is  en- 
joying his  campaign  hugely. 

This  is  partly  because  he 
is  a betting  man  (be  writes  a 
racing  column  in  the  Glas- 
gow Herald)  and  an  election 
is  like  one  huge,  wonderful 
race  meeting. 

He  thought  of  betting  on 

the  Labour  candidate  for 
Stirling,  where  the  Scottish 
Secretary  Michael  Forsyth 
is  defending  a tiny  major- 
ity , but  he  conld  only  get 
odds  of  6-1  on — “odds  you 
would  never  find  ona 


So  he  has  put  a £100  char- 
ity bet  on  William  Hague  to 
be  Tory  leader,  at  4-1. 
“which  I did  not  think  par- 
ticularly generous,  but  it 
did  mean  that  every  Lad- 
broke's  in  my  constituency 
has  a board  up.  saying: 
“£100  on  William  Hague  to 

win  the  leadership  contest 

which  will  follow  their 
defeat" 


1 2 days  to  go 


Good  day: 

David  Soul 

^ggteyHalfof 

/X  ~\J®\Starsky 
i l jrF)and 

^Wrf^wentto 
Tatton  to  support 
Martin  Beil — but 
Neil  Hamilton  may 
adopt  the  singer's 
hit,  Don’t  Give  Up 
On  Us. 

Bad  day: 

John  Major 

John  Major  ducked 
out  of  The  ITV 500: 
the  People’s 
Election — and  a 
20-minute  grilling 
by  voters.  He  was 
the  first  leader  to 
miss  the  show  in 
25  years.  The  Tory 
chickenwas 
unavailable  for 
comment 


At  the  end 
of  the  day 

“I  believe  in 
fighting  to 
the  last  man 
arid  the  last 
round.” — 
Michael 
Heseltine 


Judgment  \r  ‘ 

da*  P-j 

“This  isn't  a >« 

landslide  . 

country.  The  VL 
only  poll  that  mg 
counts  is  on 
election  I-  ^ 
day.  i don't 
think  there's  \ 
talk  of 

landslides  out 
there.” — Tony  Blair 

Away  day 

John  Major  was 
frenetic:  “I’ve  just 
come  from  Belfast 
I’m  here  now  in 
Edinburgh.  I'm  off  to 
Wales  then  back  to 
London  — the  four 
component  parts 
of  the  UK.” 

Holiday 

Travellers  are 
stocking  up  on 
foreign  currency  in 
droves, 
fearing  the 
pound  will 
fall  after 
Mayl, 
claimed 
travel  _ 
agents  AT 
Mays. 


4 Play  day 

a r * The  Teddy 
£%r  Bear 
- ^ v Alliance 
published 
its  manifesto 
and  30 
*-  . bears 
IrtL/:-.  toured 
West- 
minster, 
chanting  “honey 
for  all”. 

Galaxy  driver  of 
the  day 


Tony  Blair’s  new 
plan  to  carry  the 
people  with  him  is 
to  enlist  support  of 
drivers  of  Ford’s 
people-carrier,  the 
Galaxy. 

Sierra  driver  of 
the  day 

Morale-booster  for 
Labour  from  David 
Levy,  44,  in  red 
Sierra,  reg  D626 
AUT.“You  have  to 
try  something  new." 

Andrew  Cuff 
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8 THE  ELECTION 

They’re  so  obsessed  with 
the  politics  of  envy,  so 
obsessed  with  the  spite  that 
riddles  the  sociaiist  party 

John  Major 


I say  to  all  who  previously 
supported  the  Conservatives 
but  who  feel  disillusioned  and 
let  down,  come  and  join  us 

Paddy  Ashdown 


THE  FINAL  DAYS 

Jonathan  Freedland 
with  John  Major 


Dawn  of 
hope 
ends  in 
flat 

farewell 

tour 


AT  DAWN  it  prom- 
ised to  be  a last  push 
for  power.  By  dusk 
it  seemed  like 
goodbye. 

Conservative  handlers  sold 
it  as  the  Four  Points  of  the 
Union  Tour,  an  urgent,  one- 
day  swing  that  would  see 
John  Major  touch  down  in 
Northern  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  England.  In  less 
than  12  hours,  Mr  Major 
would  survey  the  entire 
United  Kingdom,  a final 
chance  to  “wake  up"  an  elec- 
torate he  believes  is  sleep- 
walking to  disaster. 

It  was  a neat  idea,  a real-life 
version  of  the  unionist  argu- 
ment which  worked  such 
magic  for  Mr  Major  in  1992.  A 
cabinet  minister  travelling 
with  the  PM  explained  that  Mr 
Major's  personal  presence 
would  “dramatise"  the  Tory 
commitment  to  the  union,  now 
under  threat  from  Labour. 

But  the  i.010-mile  trip 
seemed  to  signal  something 
less  grandiose  — a last-ditch 
scramble  for  votes.  Other 
trailing  campaigners  had 
tried  similar  moves  before. 
Just  last  year.  Bob  Dole  ended 


his  Republican  bid  for  the  US 
presidency  with  a desperate, 
96-hour  marathon  tour  of 
dozens  of  American  cities. 
“One  last  roll  of  the  dice."  he 
called  it  In  Israel,  Labour 
leader  Shimon  Peres  saw  the 
early  returns  going  against 
him  and  hopped  in  his  heli- 
copter to  round  up  a few  more 
votes. 

OK,  so  both  lost  But  Mr 
Major  seemed  to  be  taking  a 
lesson  from  their  underdogs' 
handbook.  Maybe,  like  them, 
he  would  drive  himself 
hoarse  as  he  pleaded  with  his 
countrymen  for  power. 

Yet  somehow  the  Major 
four  lacked  even  the  drama  of 
desperation.  In  Belfest,  he 
sounded  unusually  downbeat, 
even  introverted.  Maybe  his 
style  was  cramped  by  the  pha- 
lanx of  flak-jacketed  RUC  men 
which  knotted  itself  around 
him. 

On  Donegal!  Street,  he 
struggled  to  find  a real  voter, 
someone  unarmed  and  with- 
out a spiral-wire  in  his  ear. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  mili- 
tary. Special  Branch  or 
media.  When  he  reached  for  a 
hand  be  got  a microphone. 


BnH  nfthft  +mw Jnhn  Minor,  thi»  Pfllare  rtf  W«»gHnfn«ttA>-  after  ■wiritfng  NnrfhiaTi  Tw.lanil,  Scotland  and  Wales,  fights'tn  the  finish  for  a union  With  the  electorate  SEAN  SMITH 


He  was  eventually  bundled 
into  Tesco’s,  triggering  a per- 
fect scene  of  comic  theatre. 
Mr  Major  had  to  pretend  to 
peruse  pasta  sauces  as  a 
scrum  of  two  dozen  camera- 
men and  photographers 
crushed  and  trampled  the 
shoppers  in  his  way,  tearing 
round  to  meet  the  PM  by  the 
yoghurts  section.  One  elderly 
lady  was  ambushed  by  the 
lard  counter.  Minding  heir 
own  business,  she  looked  up 
to  find  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  Prime  Minister. 

On  the  steps  outside  he 
spoke,  not  to  a crowd  — secu- 
rity prevented  any  advance 
publicity  for  the  visit  — but  to 
the  same  media  scrum,  now 
reassembled. 

Hie  had  time  to  assert  that 
Northern  Ireland  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  UK  and 
that  a vote  for  Sinn  Fein  was 
a vote  to  condone  violence  — 
relevant  In  a West  Belfast  seat 
where  the  political  wing  of 
the  IRA  is  ducking  It  out  with 
the  more  moderate  national- 
ists of  the  SDLP.  But  no  ac- 
tual voters  heard  him. 

Still,  the  truly  devout 
Tories  have  not  lost  their 


forth.  Perhaps  two  dozen  had 
turned  out.  among  them  Eliz- 
abeth Armstrong  from  White- 
head.  A {tensioner,  she  said 
her  hand  was  “still  tingling" 
from  the  firmness  of  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s handshake.  She  had 
taken  her  gloves  off  to  savour 
the  moment,  “I  know  ladles 
can  keep  their  gloves  on,  hut  I 
wanted  to  feel  the  flesh,”  she 

sail!, 

For  Mr  Major,  the  purposgM 
of  the  trip  was  symbolic:  Cen-.j 
tral  Office  boasted  that  it  was' 
the  first  ever  campaign  trip  to 
Ulster  by  a serving  prime, 
minister.  No  matter  that  - It, 
lasted  less  than  half  an  hour, 
with  the  Prime  Minister's 
British  Midland  jet  taking  a 
stomach-heavingly  steep  take- 
off from  Belfast  City  airport 
— all  the  better  to  make  a 
swift  exit  and  to  avoid  any 
stray  ground-to-air  missiles. 
The  point  was  made. 

So  perhaps  Belfast  was  a 
special  case.  Who  could  blame 
a TOry  prime  minister  for 
feeling  a bit  muted  there? 
Edinburgh  was  where  the 
heat  would  be  on.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  battle  for  the  Union 
is  truly  joined,  Mr  Major 


would  surely  muster  the  ener- 
gy of  the  mad  vote-chase  he 
bad  promised. 

The  setting  was  right  Bis 
bus  pulled  mtn  The  Mound, 
the  square  sandwiched . be- 
tween Scotland's  premier  art 
galleries  facing  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  one  direction  and 


‘This  may 
be  a vote 
that  will 
change 
the  UK’s 
history 
and 
future1 


the  North  Bridge  in  the  other. 
Either  one  would  have  made 
a perfect  backdrop. 

Mr  Major’s  Caledonian 
lieutenants  were  sprinkled 
among  the  crowd,  to  serve 
and  spin.  Scottish  Secretary 
Michael  Forsyth  was  speak- 
ing to  Scot  FM,  Malcolm 
Rifldnd  to  Edinburgh  News 


18.  Then  he  appeared  on  his 
electric  soapbox,  which  glides 
out  from  underneath  the  bus. 
His  speech  was  flat,  delivered 
with  none  of  the  heart  and 
muscle  that  made  the  union 
frhgmg  such  a winner  five 
years  ago. 

He  only  really  came  alive 
when  brushing  off  hecklers. 
He  had  put-downs  for  the 
Greens  and  the  SNP,  and 
most  of  all  Labour  — twice 
crediting  the  party  with  an 
Ideology  it  rarely  invokes  It- 
self. “They’re  so  obsessed 
with  the  politics  of  envy,  so 
obsessed  with  the  spite  that 
riddles  the  socialist  party," 
he  said. 

He  urged  his  audience  not 
to  break  up  the  UK  into  bite- 
size  bits.  "Before  you  come  to 
this  Thursday,  do  stop  and 
think  and  pause,”  he  said. 
“Realise  what  Is  at  stake. 
This  may  be  a vote  that  you 
cast  that  will  change  the  his- 
tory and  fixture  of  Scotland 
and  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

He  got  the  words  right  but 
oddly  lacked  the  music  of  his 
cause.  The  prohlem  was  that 
the  more  he  ratcheted  up  the 


threat  the  more  he  appeared 
to  acknowledge  that  Labour 
was  about  to  force  him  from 
power.  Mr  Major’s  whole 
“Wake  up  Britain!”  theme  Is 
premised  on  the  belief  that 
the  nation  is  about  to  reject 
him  and  his  party. 

And  so,  too  many  voters  ap- 
peared to  extend  a hand  not 
in  solidarity  with  the  mission 
ahead  but  In  thanks  for  glo- 
ries past.  Several  who 
reached  him  made  sounds 
translatable  as  “Well,  me  like 
you.”  One  could  not  help  but 
feel  that  this  was  not  a brave 
attempt  to  pull  yet  another 
Major  escape  from  the  politi- 
cal morgue,  but  a farewell 
tour  of  the  kingdom  he  has 
ruled  for  nearly  seven  years. 

The  imminence  erf  defeat 
was  written  on  a face  almost 
as  inscrutable  as  Mr  Major's 
own:  that  of  his  wife.  She  did 
not  walk  with  him  yesterday, 
but  several  paces  behind. 
Those  who  have  been 
following  the  Major  caravan 
since  the  beginning  say  she 
looks  increasingly  disen- 
gaged. Perhaps  demob  happy, 
perhaps  in  pre-mourning  for 
the  national  rejection  of  her 


husband.  At  one  point  during 
the  Belfast  walkabout,  the 
party  chairman.  Dr  Brian  Ma- 
whinney  said  it  all:  “We’ve 
lost  Mrs  Major.  Where  is 
she?" 

And  so  when  a party  activ- 
ist in  Belfast  called  for  three 
cheers  for  the  Prime  Minister 
he  got  one.  When  another 
began  to  chant  Five  More 
Years  in  Edinburgh,  no-one 
joined  in.  And. when  Mr 
Major  came  to  his  photocall 
In  Wales  — again  no  people, 
just  a pose  in  front  of  the 
Manai  Bridge — he  stood  with 
the  bright  fresh  fece  of  the 
next  generation,  the  Welsh 
Secretary  William  Hague. 
When  the  boy  wonder  asked 
“Is  it  always  as  bad  as  this. 
Prime  Minister?”,  remarking 
on  the  press  ruck,  it  was  hard 
not  to  Imagine  one  was  wit- 
nessing the  passing  of  the 
torch. 

The  final  stop  was  In  Lon- 
don cm  Abingdon  Green  by 
Big  Ben.  There  Mr  Major 
looked  the  nation  in  the  eye 
and  told  us:  'Ton  have  72 
hours  to  save  the  Union." 
And  he  has  72  hours  to  save 
himself, 


Renewing  your 
home  insurance  in 
May  or  June? 


If  you  are  50 
or  over,  you 
could  save 
with  Saga  - 
call  us  NOW 

You  will  know  how  expensive 
home  insurance  con  be. 
Thankfully,  if  you  are  aged  SO 
or  over  you  can  benefit  from 
Saga  Home  Insurance  - a 
superior  household  insurance 
that  is  only  available  to  mature, 
responsible  people  like  you. 

Saga  Insures  More  Homes 

What  is  more,  Saga  Home 

Insurance  is  now  able  to  cover 
an  even  wider  range  of  properties. 
So  even  if  we  have  been  unable 

to  offer  you  cover  in  the  past, 
why  not  call  today  FREE 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

if  you  find  another  comparable 
policy  at  a lower  price  within  2 
months  of  taking  out  Saga 
Home  Insurance,  we  will  . 
refund  you  the  difference. 


SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

Sap  Scnkei  LM,  FREEPOST  131 
Mtdddfcarg  Square,  FoDuhumCTSVIAZ 


• Insurance  cover  is 
comprehensive  and 
low  cost 

> Discounts  for  home 
security 

1 Free  pen  with  your 
quotation 


Call  as  today 

For  your  free  no 
obligation  quote  simply 
call  us  on  toe  number 
below.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  . 
questions  you  have  on 
Saga  Home  Insurance. 

0800 
414  525 

quoting  reference 

GU4710 

Lin«  opai  Monday  » FMday 
Utao  ■ 7pm.  Saankyi  Huh  - I pa 


Saga  Services  Lid  would  like  w send  you  infanubon  about  other  Sjga 
prodnas  ond  services  and  may  pass  op  jour  details  uj  otter  Saga 
companies  for  this  purpose. 


And  uliy  not  ;r<k  us  about  our  competitive 
.MOTOR  INS!  KANO. 


THE  FINAL  DAYS 

Kamal  Ahmed 
with  Paddy  Ashdown 


Paddy  takes 


to  the  skies 
in  whirlwind 
search  for 
Tory  waverers 


THE  donble  deck 
coach  with  “Llbe: 
Democrat  Makes  2 
Difference”  emb 
zoned  on  the  side  had  go 
Yesterday  it  was  replaced 
an  ageing  Sikorsky  24-sea 
helicopter  built  in  the  da 
when  Harold  Wilson  and  1 
ward  Heath  used  to  fight  g 
etal  elections. 

With  little  more  annoir 
ing  the  helicopter's  purp< 
than  a small  sticker  hast 
affixed  to  the  side.  Paddy  A 
down  swooped  and  lurch 
across  south-east  England,  < 
hotting  his  followers  to  “ca 
paJgn  until  the  last  minute 
This  was  the  third  party's 
tempt  to  join  the  battle  of  1 
helicopters. 

"Don’t  stay  at  home, 
something  positive.  Supp 
the  Liberal  Democrats”, 
said. 

The  central  message  v 
simple  enough  — encourt 
wavering  Conservative  voti 
and  the  undecided  to  plui 


for  the  Liberal  Democrats  in 
marginal  constituencies.  A 
swing  erf  just  over  4 pa-  cent 
across  Britain  would  give  the 
Liberal  Democrats  16  extra 
seats,  nearly  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Tories. 

After  a morning  press  con- 
ference at  which  the  party's 
convenor,  Menztes  Campbell, 
said  that  One  Nation  Conser- 
vatives “should  come  home  to 
the  Liberal  Democrats,"  Ash- 
down repeated  the  message 
during  the  day  in  Colchester, 
Eastbourne,  Lewes,  and 
Twickenham  in  scuth-west 
London. 

. In  the  evening  a rally  in 
Oxford  heard  the  same  words. 
If  Tories  do  not  take  the  bait, 
Ashdown  is  sunk. 

The  party  wheeled  out  a 
couple  of  defectors  as  if  to 
say:  “Look,  how  easy  it  is,  if 
they  can  do  It,  so  can  you." 

Complete  hi  powder  blue 
suit,  powder  bine  hat  and 
powder  blue  gloves  was  iso  bed 
Fraser,  one  of  the  signatories 


Paddy  Ashdown  punching  home  his  message  in  Lewes 
from"  said  Walsh,  a one-time 


to  a letter  in  yesterday’s 
newspapers  saying  that  old- 
fashioned  Tories  bad  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Liberal 
Democrats. 

“In  the  1980s  Conservatives 
used  to  be  conservatives  with 
a small  *c\  said  Mrs  Fraser, 
aged  61,  who  was  a Tory  party 
member  for  15  years  before 
defecting  to  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats two  years  ago.  “But  now 
they  have  become  more  ram- 
pant and  at  a local  level  and  a 
national  level  they  have  lost 
the  ability  to  listen  to  the 
grassroots.’’ 

The  first  stop  for  Ash- 
down's helicopter  tour  was 
Colchester.  Due  to  a head 
wind  which  did  its  best  to 
knock  the  leader  off  course, 
the  tour  was  already  running 

Out  jumped  the  leader, 
straight  onto  a waiting  coach 
for  the  500-yard  journey  to  the 
Min  istry  of  Defence  base  and 
a gaggle  of  waiting  support- 
ers. In  his  new  hectic  sched- 
ule, Ashdown  did  not  have 
time  to  make  it  to  the*  town 
centre. 

“Well,  larUflK  and  gentle- 
men, thanks  for  coming  out 
on  the  last  few  days  of  this 
historic  campaign,"  the 
leader  began,  looking  out  at  a 
small  sea  (^Liberal  Democrat 
placards.  The  placards  were 
dangerously  large,  threaten- 
ing to  whip  those  grimly  hold- 
ing them  straight  off 1 their 
seat  as  the  stiff  wind  buffeted 
the  crowd, 

“Now,  we  have  one  or  two 
here  from  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats,” Ashdown  continued, 
to  a cheer  from  the  100  per- 
cent Lib  Dem  audience.  “And 
(me  or  two  I suspect  form  toe 
general  public  not  yet 
commited." 

He  suspected  wrong  — 
there  were  no  members  of  the 
“general  public”  present 

Twelve  minutes  later  and 
Ashdown  was  off.  just  enough 
time  for  a few  choice  quotes 
for  the  local  media  and  to  see 
Stephen  Walsh  tear  up  his 
“Labour's  five  pledges"  credit 
card  and  offer  his  support 

“Other  parties  tdl  us  what 
they  will  do  but  don’t  tail  us 
whore  the  money  will  come 


member  of  the  Labour  Party 
who  served  in  the  .41  Com- 
mandos Royal  Marines,  the 
1 same  unit  as  Ashdown. 

But  the  leader  didn’t  have 
enough  time  for  military  talk 
and  he  disappeared  in  an- 
other whirling  of  rotor 
blades.  Colchester,  where  toe 
Lib  Dems  need  a 2-5  per  cent 
swing,  was  followed  by  East- 
bourne where  the  Tories  are 
defending  a notional  majority 
after  boundary  'changes,  of 
5.000. 

The  town  took  up  a little 
more  of  Ashdown’s  time,  the 
coach  transferring'  him  from 
Eastbourne’s  nortteague  foot- 
ball ground,  where  the  heli- 
copter landed,  to  the  ubiqui- 
tous pedestrianised  shopping 
arcade. 

After  a warm  reception 
from  a second  picked  selec- 
tion of  supporters,  complete 
with  the  same  “threatening  to 
take  off”  large  placards,  Ash- 
down strode  into  the  crowd  to 
shake  a few  hands  - 

Possibly  fewer  than  he 
hoped.  Either  the  people  of 
Eastbourne  were  an  at  the 
beach  or  there  was  not  a great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  to  meet 
Ashdown's  new  super  tour. 

Eventually  David  Crawley 


pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  officials  and  man- 
aged a quick  question.  “What 
are  your  views  on  Sunday 
trading?"  he  asked. 

It  may  have  stumped  a 
lesser  man,  but  Ashdown  was 
straight  back  with  a response, 
a few  soothing  words  about 
the  need  for  choice  and  his 
support  for  the  present 
situation. 

It  was  his  longest  conversa- 
tion of  the  day  with  a member 
of -the  coveted  “general  pub- 
lic"— 20  seconds. 

Then  it  was  off  down  the 
high  street,  waving  boldly  at 
nobody  in  particular,  before  a 
short  stop  by  a woman  with  & 
baby.  There  was,  unfortu- 
nately -a  Big  Issue  seller 
nearby. 

"Buy  a copy?"  the  vendor 
ventured,  before  Ashdown 
responded  with  the  answer 
used  by  the  well-meaning 
throughout  the  country.  "My 
wife's  already  bought  one." 

But  that  might  not  look 
good  for  the  cameras  and  so, 
after  a quick  rethink,  Ash- 
down dipped  enthusiastically 
into  his  pocket  It  was  empty, 
but  an  official  was  quickly  on 
hand  with  a handful  of 
change  to  save  any  blushes. 

Just  is  minutes  later  and  It 


was  off  to  Lewes,  where  the 
Lib  Dems  need  a swing  of  6 
per  cent  This  is  the  seat 
where  tactical  voting  raised 
its  ugly  head  — 10  Labour 
members  were  dismissed 
from  the  party  after  offering 
their  support  to  the  Lib  Dem. 

“I  don't  make  predictions, ’’ 
Ashdown  said,  before  going 
on  to  predict  that  Norman 
Baker  would  win  the  seat  for 
his  party.  It  was  his  second 
prediction  erf  the  day.  Earlier 
he  said  the  nation  “had  al- 
ready made  up  its  mind”  to 
dump  the  Tories  on 
Thursday. 

“Vote  for  Labour  here  and 
you  save  the  Conservatives’ 
skin,”  he  said.  “Vote  for  the 
Liberal  Democrat  and  drive 
! them  from  power.” 

Everywhere  Ashdown 
stopped  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  new  toy,  the  electronic 
soap  box.  This  Is  a silver- 
coloured  box  with,  alongside, 
a six-foot  console  complete 
with  yellow  speaker  on  top.  It 
stood  by  him  like  a oneeyed 
Dalek,  relaying  hi£  words  of 
wisdom  to  the  already 
converted. 

He  spent  a little  longer  in 
Lewes  because  the  helicopter 
had  to  refuel,  and  then  it  was 
on  to  a 10-mlnute  in-and-out 
at  Twickenham  before  pre- 
paring for  the  evening  rally. 

“It’s  been  a long  cam- 
paign,” be  told  the  party 
faithful  at  the  town  ball  in 
Oxford.  “And  we  end  this 
campaign  not  with  a whimper 
but  with  the  fUU-htown  clar- 
ion call  of  a party  which  has 
strut*  a true  note. 

“I  say  to  all  who  previously 
supported  the  Conservatives 
but  who  now  feel  disillu- 
sioned and  let  down,  come 
and  join  us.  And  I extend  that 
warm  welcome  to  others, 
too.” 

He  quoted  H G Wells, 
'‘human  history  becomes 
more  and  more  a race  be- 
tween education  and  catastro- 
phe"; he  quoted  Winston 
Churchill,  “give  us  the  tools 
and  we’U  do  the  job.”  It  was 
stirring  stuff  and  toe  party 
faithful  responded  .in  kind, 
waving  their  oversized  plac- 
ards tike  mad. 
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VVe  take  absolutely  nothing  for 
granted . . : the  election  is 
not  over  till  it’s  over. . . 
this  isn’t  a landslide  country 

Tony  Blair 


THE  ELECTION  91 


His  interviews  seemed  to  go 
without  a hitch.  The  chances  of 
anyone  teasing  out  a revealing  or 
unintentional  answer  from  Mr 
Blair  are  close  to  zero 


THE  FINAL  DAYS 

Matthew  Engel 
with  Tony  Blair 


Lucky  number. . -the  Blairs  and  rugby  playing  students  at  Loughborough  yesterday 
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THIS  Is  the  party  that 
Is  supposed  to  think 
of  everything,  the 
one  that  would  never 
allow  its  leader  to  be 
accidentally  pictured  any- 
where near  something  called 
Stee's  or  The  Fudge  Stare. 
Yesterday  New  Labour 
slipped  and  allowed  its  leader 
within  a few  feet  of  something 
wholly  unexpected.  , 

H didn't  matter,  since  the  TV  j 
pictures  were  unaffected.  Mr  | 
Hair  never  noticed.  The  Inter- 
nnflniBi  Workers’  Memorial 
Day  is  probably  not  ringed  in 
crimson  an  Tony  and  Cherie's 
kitchen  calendar.  It  was  poi- 
gnant, none  the  less:  a 
remindin'  of  the  Labour  Party 
that  has  been  left  behind. . 

It  happened  in  Leicester, 
<me  of  only  two  public  appear- 
ances in  a short  day’s  cam- 
paigning by  the  Labour 
leader  before  the  final  36-bour 
assault  starts  today.  The 
Town  Hall  Square  must  have 
looked  innocuous  enough  to 
bis  advance  guard:  a bank,  a 
building  society,  a post  office, 
a Methodist  chapel.  Nothing 
there  to  spoil  the  backdrop. 

Mr  Blair’s  movements  can- 
not be  signalled  fer  in  advance 
for  regrettably  obvious 
reasons.  And  how  could  his 
people  have  known  about  the 
annual  service  organised  by 
the  Leicester  trade  unions  and 


the  Bishop  Street  Chapel  to 
honour  people  kiTlerf  at  work? 

The  first  the  Blair  camp 
knew  was  when  someone  spot- 
ted the  floral  tributes  an  the 
town  halt  steps.  “I  think  he 
was  file  gentleman  in  charge  of 
security,”  said  Grenville 
Taylor  of  the  building  rmion, 
Ucatt,  who  organised  the  ser- 
vice. “He  was  about  six  foot  six 
across.  We  were  takl*  no,  we 
were  asked.. ..  they  suggested 
we  might  move  the  flowers  out 
cf  sight  because  they  would  he 
trampled.” 

They  came  from  Old 
Labour  organisations  like  the 
AEG  and  the  GMB,  Leicester 
Trades  Council  and  the  Town 
Hall  Trade  Union  Resource 
Unit  Mr  Taylor  compromised 
and  moved  them  across  the 
square,  outside  the  cbapeL 
“In  remembrance  of  all  em- 
ployees killed  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,”  said  one  in; 
scrlptian.  “In  loving  memory 
af  workers  killed  for  their  em- 
ployers," said  another. 

Despite  the  short  notice,  Mr 
Blair  got  a huge  crowd  in 
Leicester.  It  is  a safe  city  now, 
with  three  Labour-held  seats, 
but  it  is  ringed  by  perhaps  the 
country’s  largest  concentra- 
tion of  marginals.  The  crowd 
was  overwhelmingly  support- 
ive, with  a sprinkling  of  Scar- 
gillites  chanting  “New 
Labour,  New  Tory”  and  what 
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was  either  “Stuff  the  lot  o’ 
yer”  or  “Stuff  the  Lottery". 

Arthur’s  party,  at  least,  is 
not  afraid  of  unpopular 
causes.  Mr  Blair  saw  them  off 
deftly,  saying  they  were  the 
ones  helping  the  Tories,  and 
Leicester  roared  itsapprovaL 

One  youth,  meanwhile, 
perched  in  the  top  of  a tree  in 
a Patban  tribesman's  bat  and 
what  looked  like  bare  feet  Hie 


Despite 
the  short 
notice 
Blair  got 
a huge 
crowd  in 
Leicester 


said  nothing  until  halfway 
through  Mr  Blair’s  brief 
speech,  then  suddenly 
screamed  "Fuck  the  rich”  be- 
fore relapsing  into  silence 
again.  Given  the  nature  of  the , 
modern  Labour  Party,  this 
mystery  of  his  allegiance  1 
remained  unsolved. 

The  Blair  speech  was  £am- 1 
Iliar  even  to  those  of  us  who 
had  followed  his  campaign  up 
to  now  only  from  afar. 

Yesterday,  after  one  press 
conference  and  two  brief 
speeches,  I counted  eight  inci- 
dences of  “We  take  absolutely 
nothing  for  granted"  (and 
minor  variants);  five  "These 
things  will.be  decided  in  gov- 
ernment”; four  “Well  be  out 
there  fighting  and  battling  in 
| every  part  of  the  country”: 


four  “The  election  is  not  over 
till,  it’s  over”;  and  three  “This 
isn't  a landslide  country". 

He  was  taking  the  after- 
noon off  before  two  major  TV 
appearances  last  night  Some 
of  the  Leicester  crowd  were 
ecstatic:  “Come  back  as 
Prime  Minister.  Don't  forget 
Leicester.  Don’t  forget 
Leicester.’’ 

He  re-entered  the  bus  less 
than  20  feet  from  the  flowers  ; 
and  the  chapel.  One  lady  j 
picked  up  a hunch  of  flowers  i 
and  thrust  it  an  him  as  he 
boarded  the  bus.  The  handbill 

explaining  Mr  signffiranre 

was  pinned  to  the  plastic 
wrapping. 

The  flowers  had  been 
placed  “in  the  hope  that  some 
politicians  and  industrialists 
might  care  enough  to  take 
action  to  reduce  the  carnage 
of  an  ever-increasing  com- 
mercial, competitive  free 
market  that  values  profit 
above  life  and  living  stan- 
dards.” Mr  Blair  handed 
them  to  someone  on  the  bus. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  read  the  note. 

Then  he  was  off  waving. 
The  crowd  in  the  square 
slowly  dissipated.  The  local 
Labour  candidates  gathered 
at  the  chapel  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  with  Grenville 
Taylor  for  the  Leicester  Mer- 
cury. They  did  not  have  time 
to  stay  for  the  service.  Not 
many  people  did. 

"The  church  stands  in  a 
place  likfe  this,”  said  the 
preacher,  “so  that  when  the 
parade  moves  on,  something 
stays.  It’s  perfectly  appropri- 
ate that  we  come  as  a »nn»ii 
group  here  to  honour  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who 
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made  their  sacrifice.  I’ve 
counted  12  here.  Jesus  Christ 
did  quite  a bit  with  12.” 

But  none  of  this  had  been  in 
the  Labour  Party  script  for 
the  day.  Nor  had  the  moment 
during  the  press  conference, 
which  Mr  Blair  conducted  by 
satellite  link-up  from  studios 
in  Nottingham,  when  the 
placard  behind  hi«  head  say-  j 
tag  “Vote.  Because  Britain  i 
Deserves  Better”  unstuck  It- 
self from  the  wall  and  fell  to 
the  carpet. 

Two  weeks  ago,  said  a cam- 
paign veteran,  he  would  have 
had  a fit  Now,  with  victory 


beyond  reasonable  doubt,  he 
was  able  to  laugh  It  off  — 
“Thanks,  guys,”  he  grinned 
— though  one  was  still  left 
with  the  uneasy  feeling  that . 
some  minion  from  the  Mill- 
bank  placard-sticking  unit  ! 
might  yet  pay  for  this  one.  , 
His  interviews  seemed  to  go 
without  a hitch.  They  do,  these 
days.  There  is  some  profes- 
sional pride  that  forces  jour- 
nalists to  keep  asking  party 
leaders  questions  to  the  bitter 
end  of  an  election  campaign  if 
they  get  the  slightest  opportu- 
nity, even  though  the  chances 
of  anyone  teasing  out  a fresh. 


revealing  or  uninentionnl 
answer  from  a star  like  Mr 
Blair  are  now  dose  to  zero. 

It  is  like  one  of  those  boxing 
booths  at  old-fashioned  trav- 
elling fairs  when  the  village 
toughs  felt  obliged  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  go  a round 
with  the  heavyweight  champ. 
The  ace  pugilist  John 
Huraphrys,  on  the  Today  pro- 
gramme. tried  to  land  blow 
after  Wow,  but  Mr  Blair  just 
danced  away  like  All  in  his 
prime.  I failed  to  catch  what 
be  said  to  Radio  Leicester,  but 
I cant  believe  there  was  so 
much  as  a graze.  ] 


PHOTOUnrH  UAP1IM  4fiu(JE5 

If  anyone  was  going  to  gut 
an  answer,  it  would  have  to 
be  a member  uf  public  asking 
a question  no  professional 
dare  ask  — perhaps  some- 
thing about  “the  carnage  af 
an  ever-increasing  commer- 
cial competitive  frpe  market 
that  values  profit  above  life 
and  living  standards.” 

But  even  then  the  answers 
would  probably  be  the  same: 
"We  take  absolutely  nothing 
for  granted";  “These  things 
will  be  decided  in  govern- 
ment'’; "We’ll  be  out  there 
fighting  and  battling",  etc. 
etc,  etc. 
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Change  is  imperative 

But  a new  form  of  government  is  also  needed 


A FORMER  Conservative  minister  said 
in  private  recently  that  if  his  party  won 
the  1997  general  election,  he  would 
conclude  that  no  change  of  government 
could  be  obtained  in  this  country  in  the 
foreseeable  future  other  than  by  armed 
popular  revolt  Let  us  hope  that  his 
prediction  proves  unnecessary,  even 
though  the  mere  thought  of  a fifth  Tory 
term  underscores  the  importance  of  die 
decision  which  the  voters  must  take 
this  week.  Without  the  defeat  of  the 
Conservative  Party  on  Thursday  there 
can  be  no  progressive  option  in  Britain 
of  any  kind.  That  is  why,  in  this  first  of 
two  editorials  setting  out  our  position 
on  the  general  election,  we  start  by 
considering  the  Conservative  legacy. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  Conser- 
vatives should  be  defeated  on  Thursday 
is  that  over  18  years  they  have  imposed 
a redistribution  of  wealth  to  the  rich, 
power  to  the  powerful  and  opportunity 
to  the  privileged  which  now  urgently 
needs  to  be  undone.  For  18  years,  Brit- 
ain has  been  the  world's  laboratory  for 
an  experimental  counter-revolution.  It 
has  been  driven  by  a dogma  that  says  a 
nation’s  goods  and  services  should  be 
transferred  from  public  to  private 
hands.  The  result  has  been  a new  ver- 
sion of  national  failure.  An  economy 
which  could  have  been  blessed  by  wind- 
fen  gains  hum  North  Sea  oil  has  grown 
tm remarkably  and  its  fruits,  in  a gro- 
tesque maldistribution,  have  gone 
mainly  to  those  who  had  most  already.  | 
Instead  of  creating  a nation  held 
together  by  increased  personal  wealth 
and  the  responsibility  which  suppos-! 
edly  goes  with  it,  the  Conservative 
years  have  created  one  which  is  not 
only  more  divided  than  before  but  in 
important  ways  also  less  efficient,  and 
which  disallows  wider  stakeholding. 

In  1979,  launching  the  counter-revolu- 
tion, Margaret  Thatcher  hoped  that 
“where  there  is  discord,  may  we  bring 
harmony”.  In  1990,  her  chosen  succes- 
sor John  Major  spoke  of  creating  “a 
country  that  is  at  ease  with  itself’.  Both 
remarks  seem  absurd  today  in  commu- 
nities where  so  many  households  have 
no  breadwinner,  where  public  educa- 
tion bas  been  undermined  by  the  flight 
into  private  schools,  where  the  redistri- 
bution of  health  care  makes  little  sense. 


and  where  estates  and  town  centres  are 
too  often  out  of  bounds  as  public  spaces. 
Violence  and  incivility  to  fellow  citi- 
zens have  Increased.  Environmental 
quality  has  been  squandered.  Instead  of 
harmony  and  ease,  the  characteristics 
of  the  last  two  decades  are  insecurity 
and  stress. 

For  more  than  a generation,  the  Con- 
servatives have  driven  their  vision 
through  the  institutions  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  socially  cohesive 
nations  in  the  world.  They  have  done  it 
on  the  basis  of  a mandate  conferred  by 
an  unfeir  electoral  system  which  gave 
them  wholesale  power  on  the  basis  of 
the  support  of  twofJfths  of  the  elector- 
ate. Local  government,  once  a vigorous 
civic  garden  of  which,  the  British  were 
proud,  has  been  uprooted  and  concreted 
over.  A worthy  attempt  to  bring  peace 
to  Northern  Ireland  has  been  ftunbled. 
Scottish  and  Welsh  wishes  have  been 
mocked.  What  was  once  London’s  coun- 
cil chamber  has  been  turned  into  an 
aquarium.  Trade  unions  have  been 
! tranformed  from  overmighty  subjects 
into  seemingly  illegitimate  bodies.  Pub- 
lic institutions  are  now  run  by  ap- 
pointed quangos  rather  than  account- 
able public  servants.  New  systems  of 
patronage  have  encouraged  the  return 
of  a culture  of  connection  and  corrup- 
tion. Standards  in  government  and  pub- 
lic life  have  failan,  and  with  them  their 
reputation.  And  as  failure  mounts,  so 
the  impulse  to  blame  Europe  for  our 
own  shortcomings  becomes  ever  more 
uncontrolled  and  angry. 

Change  to  this  system  and  culture  is 
now  imperative,  which  is  why  the  de- 
feat of  the  Conservatives  is  important 
not  merely  for  policy  reasons  but  for 
the  health  of  our  culture  and  institu- 
tions. But  we  can  only  undo  the  Conser- 
vatives’ work:  if  we  recognise  the  fhll 
seriousness  of  what  they  have  inflicted. 
Thatcherism  should  not  be  rewarded 
with  praise  it  does  not  deserve  and  its 
leader  should  not  be  made  into  a role 
model  for  the  prime  minister  who  must 
take  Mr  Major's  place.  Both  a new 
government  and  a new  form  of  govern- 
ment are  needed.  Tomorrow  we  will 
explain  the  form  we  want  it  to  take  and 
the  standards  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
judged. 


Sex  education  by  the  front  door 

Why  can’t  we  cut  teenage  pregnancies  sharply  like  the  Dutch? 


THE  AGE  OF  innocence  is  over.  Even 
under  a succession  of  prudish  health 
and  education  ministers,  sex  has  satu- 
rated the  lives  of  children.  Not  In  sex 
education  classes  at  school,  alas,  but  in 
much  coarser  forms  from  all  sections  of 
the  media  — films,  television,  news- 
papers, magazines  and  billboards.  All 
that  was  achieved  by  the  restrictive 
rules  imposed  by  ministers  on  teachers 
and  health  professionals  was  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  unpackaging 
the  media's  crude  messages  and  place 
them  in  a social  and  moral  framework. 
The  puritanical  Brian  Mawhioney  was 
as  heavy-footed  at  Health  as  he  has 
been  at  Tory  Central  Office,  vetoing  a 
sex  guide  for  young  people  that  had 
been  specially  commissioned  by  the 
Health  Education  Authority;  the  hap- 
less John  Fatten,  in  his  era  as  Educa- 
tion Secretary,  insisted  on  removing 
contraception,  abortion  and  Aids/HIV 
from  the  secondary  school  science  cur- 
riculum; and  then  there  was  the  homo- 
phobic section  28  of  the  1988  Local 
Government  Act  inhibiting  rational  de- 
bate about  homosexuality.  Any  new 


administration,  searching  for  symbolic 
shifts  which  would  signal  new  and 
more  enlightened  policy  directions, 
should  embrace  this  week's  report  from 
the  British  Medical  Association  which 
calls  on  teachers  to  provide  a full  range 
of  lessons  on  sex  education. 

Rarely  can  modem  Puritanism  have 
so  hampered  serious  policy-making. 
Minister  after  minister  talked  about  the 
need  to  reduce  British  teenage  pregnan- 
cies — the  highest  in  Europe — and  the 
spread  of  sexually  transmitted  infection 
but  then  refused  to  support  proven 
ways  of  achieving  their  goal  Contrary 
to  popular  myth,  sex  education  pro- 
grammes do  not  encourage  permissive- 
ness but  actually  delay  the  age  of  first 
intercourse.  Sex  education  programmes 
have  cut  Dutch  teenage  pregnancies  to 
a seventh  of  the  British  rate.  The  BMA 
is  right  to  call  for  high  quality  sex 
education  programmes  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  anti-gay  law.  In  an  era  in 
which  one  third  of  girls  and  one  half  of 
boys  receive  no  sex  education  from 
their  parents,  schools  must  step  in  to 
meet  children’s  diverse  needs. 


The  digital  rebels  from  Texas 

People  need  protecting  from  their  tangled  web  of  deceit 


THE  REPUBLIC  of  Texas  group  which 
claims  that  the  Lone  Star  state  should 
still  be  a sovereign  nation  is  relatively 
mild  by  US  far-out  standards.  Unlike 
the  Arizonan  Viper  Militia,  it  has  no 
plans  to  take  over  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  state  capital  It  does  not 
publish  hooks  on  How  to  Dispose  of  a 
Dead  Body.  It  merely  believes  that  the 
US  Government,  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
plundered  Texas's  wealth  over  the  past 
150  years  to  the  sum  of  93  trillion 
dollars.  Texas,  it  insists,  still  retains 
the  independent  status  it  enjoyed  from 
its  birth  in  1836  when  General  Houston 
avenged  the  defeat  at  Alamo,  and  Con- 
gress's offer  of  statehood  in  1845  was 
never  validly  accepted. 

Their  stand-off*  with  FBI  agents  which 
appeared  to  ease  yesterday  in  the  Davis 
Mountains  of  west  Texas  has  also  been 
low  key  compared  to  such  tragic  con- 
frontations as  Waco.  They  merely  kid- 
napped two  neighbours  whom  they  had 
accused  of  being  “spies  for  the  de  facto 
state  government”  in  Austin,  and 
swapped  them  for  one  of  their  own 


number  who  had  been  carrying  two 
assault  rifles  in  his  van.  The  group’s 
leader  Richard  McLaren  had  warned 
that  thousands  of  supporters  would, 
rush  to  his  aid  if  the  FBI  approached. 
But  the  slopes  of  the  Davis  Mountains 
remained  empty. 

Where  the  group  mesh  completely 
with  mainstream  extremism  (and  there 
is  enough  of  it  around  to  form  a sub- 
stantial river)  is  in  its  bizarre  combina- 
tion of  anachronistic  ideology  with 
sophisticated  technology.  Its  “chief  of 
security”  in  whose  car  the  weapons 
were  found  is  a cyberspace  buff  And 
the  group  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Texan  authorities  not  for  any  armed 
manoeuvres  but  because  it  clogged  the 
courts  with  bogus  legal  actions  against 
government  agencies  and  private 
owners,  seeking  to  requisition  land  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
Internet  surfers  will  find  their  mani- 
festo and  many,  which  are  much  more 
extreme  — as  well  as  offers  of  surplus 
arms  and  high-tech  gear.  Should  there 
not  be  a chip  to  filter  out  those  with 
dangerous  chips  on  their  shoulders? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


An  abuse  of  free  speech  “SS” 


IT  is  our  belief  that  not 
only  were  the  BBC  and  the 
independent  television 
companies  not  compelled  by 
any  law  of  this  country  to 
carry  the  BNP  party  election 
broadcast  on  Friday,  but  that 
it  should  have  been  judged 
illegal  to  do  SO  trader  the 
Public  Order  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits the  circulation  or 
broadcasting  of  material 
which  is  intended  or  likely  to 
stir  up  racial  hatred. 

The  BNP  manifesto  states 
its  policy  on  race  and  immi- 
gration: "A  two-part  pro- 
gramme must  be  organised  for 
the  resettlement  of  non- 
Whites  presently  in  the  UK. 
The  first  part  should  be  volun- 
tary, the  «emnd  compulsory.” 
Such  a policy  can  have  no 
other  intent  or  effect  than  to 
stir  up  racial  hatred.  A broad- 
cast for  a party  that  advocates 
such  a policy  must  be  under- 
stood to  have  the  same  impact. 

The  Bin*  broadcast  has 
been  defended  by  some  an  fhe 
basis  of  a spurious  argument 
about  freedom  of  speech.  The; 
Public  Order  Act  already  lim- 
its freedom  of  speech  in  pro-’ 
hlbiting  iwritwnpnt  to  Illegal 
acts  inrJnding  racial  haired. 
The  British  government 
claimed  In  a 1997  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  UN  Committee 
for  the  Rlrminarinm  of  Racial 
Hatred  that  the  Public  Order 
Act  is  a sufficient  instrument 
to  control  racist  parties  in 
Britain.  It  should  have  been 
applied  to  stop  the  BNP  elec- 
tion broadcast  We  are  cur- 
rently awaiting  guidance 
from  the  police  in  seeking 
prosecution  of  the  BNP’s  elec- 
tion manifesto. 

Lee  Jasper. 

Nat  Assembly  Against  Racism, 
and  others. 

28  Commercial  Street 
London  El  6LS. 

can  be  absolutely 
no  justification  for  the 
BBC  scheduling  the  BNP 
broadcast  as  early  as  7pm.  I 
thought  the  purpose  of  the 
watershed  was  to  prevent  a 
younger  audience  from  seeing 
offensive  and  potentially 


riamagfiig  material.  Yet  the 
BBC  and  fTharmgl  5 have  dis- 
regarded this  practice.  IT  the 
far  right  are  given  the 
to  abuse  freedom  of  speech, 
the  madia  should  not  be 
seen,  to  be  assisting  them. 
Richard  White. 
Southampton  University, 
Highflrid, 

Southampton  S017 1BJ. 

JOHN  Tyndall,  in  the  BNP 
broadcast,  spoke  of  “the 
land  mfllfons  have  died  to 
defend”  and  riatnwi  that  “file 
dead  have  been  betrayed”.  (X 
course  miHions  have  died  in 

dpftonffp  of  the  Britlah  realm; 
but  who  were  these  minions? 
In  the  first  world  war,  for 

fnstanre  tfaC  TndrvPalriatan 

sub-continent  raised  a huge 
army  of  1,440,437  volunteers, 
who  fought  cm  both  eastern 
and  western  fronts;  of  this 
force,  greater  than  that  from 
any  white  dominion  or  col- 
ony, 62.056  lost  their  lives  de- 
fending the  very  land  (Brit- 
ain) that  Tyndall  feiltat  ahnot. 
In  the  second  world  war.  the 
subcontinent  yet 
stepped  forward  and  contrib- 
uted well  over  two  and  a half 
mfllinn  men  to  the  British 
war  effort.  It  also  provided 
manpower  in  1839, 1856,  1867, 
1893,  etc. 

Of  course  the  dead  are  "be- 
trayed”: because  they  did  not 
lay  down  their  lives  so  that 
today,  if  a small  number  of 
their  population  choose  to 
make  Britain  their  home, 
they  should  be  abused  with 
terms  such  as  "Paki".  Of 
course  they  feel  betrayed, 
when  the  children  of  Sooth 
Asians  in  Britain  are  among 
the  poorest  three  per  cent  of 
die  population. 

Remember,  John  Tyndall: 
out  of  the  millions  who  died 
for  Britain,  millions  were  our 
ancestors.  And  remember. 
South  Asians:  chest  out  and 
head  up  as  you  walk  the 
streets  of  Britain,  as  Britain 
is  every  bit  yours  as  it  is  John 
Major’s  or  John  Tyndall’s. 
Saleexn  Akhtar. 

Queen’s  Park.  ■ 

Glasgow  G42. 


IN  calling  for  a ban  on  BNP 
broadcasts,  Maris  Lawson 
(Media  Watch,  April  26)  ex- 
presses well  the  schizophre- 
nia of  modem  liberalism. 
Those  who  rainpiHgnflH  30 
years  ago  to  end  theatre  and 
book  censorship  will  recall 

that  fhe  main  argmnwnt  of  the 
censors  was  that  certain  ideas 
or  images  — particularly  of  a 
■qaTTiMi  nature  — might  "of- 
fend some  people”..  Today’s 
politically  correct  censors 
apply  the  same  litmus  test  to 
race  as  the  prosecutors  of 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  ap- 
plied to  extramarital  sex. 

If  a Gay  National  Party 
(GNP)  were  to  field  50  candi- 
dates in  support  of  the  innate 
superiority  of  homosexual 
lifestyles,  that  would  doubt- 
less “offend  some  people”.  Yet 
I am  convinced  that  Lawson, 
and  other  media  liberals, 
would  be  up  in  arms  against  a 
broadcasting  ban. 

One  is  either  a supporter  or 
an  opponent  of  freedom  of 
speech.  Compromises  such  as 
Lawson's  do  nothing  to  en- 
courage an  open  society  or 
erode  racial  prejudice. 

(Dr)  Aldan  Rankin.  - 
Guilford  Street, 

London  WClN. 


THE  debate  over  the  show- 
ing of  the  BNP’s  election 
broadcast  in  Britain  has  been 
put  into  perspective  by  the 
BBC’s  refusal  to  show  Sinn 
Fein’s  election  broadcast  un- 
censored in  Northern  Ireland. 
It  seems  that  John  Tyndall’s 
racist  rant  was  not  deemed  by 
Hip  BBC  to  nflhnrf  taste  and 
decency,  but  the  Northern 
Ireland  electorate  seeing  and 
hearing  David  Trimble’s 
revealing  conversation  over  a 
mobile  phone  during  the 
events  at  Drumcree  and  the 
Reverend  Willy  McCrea  en- 
thusiastically sharing  a plat- 
form with  convicted  loyalist 
terrorist  Billy  Wright 
apparently  does  offend 
against  a very  British  sense 
of  taste  and  decency. 

Joe  Murphy.  . 

Montague  Road, . - . 

Birmingham 


Penny  wise 

HOW  dare  the  Government 
be  so  incredulous  at  the 
suggestion  that  they  intend  to 
abolish  the  State  basic  pen- 
sion. It  was  a Conservative 
government  which  dropped 
tha  earnings  link  for  the  basic 

pension;  that  broke  the  two 
party  consensus  on  pensions 
and  cut  back  SERPS;  and  that 
introduced  personal  pensions 
with  inadequate  controls  on 
mis-selling.  And  it  was 
Michael  Portillo,  a potential 
Tory  leader,  who  pointed  out 
that  Unirrog  the  basic  pension 
only  to  prices  means  that  it 
will  in  due  course  come  to  be 
of  “nugatory  value”. 

What  the  Tories  propose  is 
to  replace  the  basic  pension 
by  a pension  guarantee,  paid 
only  to  those  pensioners 
whose  income  from  compul- 
sory private  pensions  is  too 
low.  And  this  guarantee  will 
only  be  tied  to  prices,  making 


sms  chvw?  well. 


It  almost  worthless  by  the 
time  their  plans  mature. 

Bryn  Davies. 

Union  Pension  Services  Ltd. 
50  Trinity  Gardens, 

London  SW9  SDR. 

THE  Tories  insist  they  are 

Only  threatening  th*»  nart 

generation  , of  the  retired, 
while  we  are  supposed  to  ex- 
press relief  that  Labour’s  pol- 
icy is  to  guarantee  the  contin- 
uation of  fiie  pension  with 


linkage  “at  least,  to  prices”. 
Prior  to  1979  there  was  a con- 
sensus that  the  increase 
should  be  linked  to  average 
male  earnings  or  the  Retail 
Race  Index,  whichever  was 
higher.  Mrs  Thatcher  limited 
the  link  to  the  RPL  Had  she 
hot,  a pensioner  couple  would 
today  be  £30  a week  better  off. 
J Baron. 

Finchley  Pensioners'  Voice, 

IS  Squires  Lane, 

London  N32A.T.  ’ 


Is  there  a case  for  abolishing  the  CSA? 


YOU  report  a strong  lobby 
building  within  the 
Labcnr  Party  to  bounce  a new 
government  info  abolishing 
the  CSA  (Labour  eyes  child 
agency.  April  2S).  This  would 
work  against  labour’s  inten- 
tion to  combine  welfare  and 
work.  The  research  evidence 
Is  dear  getting  maintenace 
payments  helps  lone  parents 
work.  It  especially  helps 
poorly-qualified  and  severiy 
disadvantaged  lone  parents  get 
off  benefits  and  into  work.  A 
combination  cf  «raan  earn- 
ings, some  beieots  and  main- 
tenance payments  can  trans- 
form lone  parents’  lives.  It 
leaves  them  60  per  cent  better 
off  than  on  Income  Support 
For  all  its  inefficumcies,  the 


CSA  has  made  progress  in  in- 
creasing tiie  flow  of  payments. 
Its  abolition  now  would  send  a 
final  message  to  men  fhat  the 
authorities  had  given  up. 
Alan  Marsh. 

Policy  Studies  Institute, 

100  Fhifc  Village  East, 

London  NW1 7PX. 

mjrOUR  editorial  warns  that 
¥ new  women  MP3  shouldn't 
give  in  to  “mala  chauvinists” 
who  want  the  CSA  abolished 
(Women  in  the  right  glare, 
April  26).  Single  mothers  like 
myself  were  the  first  to  call  fbr 
abcditfop.  Bid  foe  media  were 
not  interested — If  they  ignore 
women  MPs  what  chance  do 
women  on  benefits  have? 

The  Act  was  brought  in  to 


push  women  off  Income  Sup- 
port, not  to  help  mothers  get 
maintenance.  Those  of  us  on 


benefits  get  nothing  because 
maintenance  is  deducted.  But 


by  losing  our  Income  Support, 
were  forced  into  dependence 
on  men  we  don't  want  to  be 
with,  often  because  they  are 
violent  or  employers  who  pay 
slave  wages,  or  prostitution. 

If  the  economy  is  booming 
why  is  there  no  money  for 
mothers  and  children?  A 
mu mhmanM  disregard  would 
enable  same  of  the  money 
fathers  pay  to  go  to  the  chil- 
dren rather  than  the  Treasury. 
Elm  Sparrow. 

Campaign  Against  file  Chad 


Support  Act 
PO  Box  287,  London  NW6  5QU. 


I TOO  am  the  mother  of  a her- 
oin addict  (Letters,  April  IS 
and  24),  but  he  is  one  of  the 
lucky  ernes  receiving  an  injec- 
tthle  dlamorphine  prescrip- 
tion on  the  NHS  and  therefore 
able  to  lead  an  ostensibly  nor- 
mal life.  He  is  at  university, 
alongside  other  students  who 


have  no  Idea  of  his  condition. 

One  Mother's  Day  a few 
years  ago  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  a heroin  addict 
since  be  was  17  (he  is  now  32). 
He  told  me  he  was  going  to 
wV  professional  help 
moved  back  home  so  nobody 
would  knock  on  the  door 
making  offers  he  couldn’t  re- 
fuse. 

There  began  a long  and  tor- 
tuous journey.  First  the  wait- 
ing list  — several  weeks  — 
then  file  methadone  treat- 
ment When  he  failed  a urine 
test  which  showed  he’d  also 
used  heroin  be  was  thrown 
off  the  programme.  A year  or 
so  later  and  after  ranch  cam- 
paigning and  hard  work  he 


was  admitted  to  another 
clinic  and  prescribed  diamor- 
phine.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  he  was  able  to  pull  the 
threads  of  his  life  together, 
which  included  a university 
application.  His  confidence 
grew  and  he  requested  a de- 
tox. The  detox  did  not  work. 
After  two  weeks  of  painful 
and  humiliating  treatment, 
he  asked  for  his  prescription 
to  he  returned,  but  was 
refused.  No  follow-up  support 
was  offered  and  be  was  told 
he  had  discharged  himself.  He 
returned  to  using  street  her- 
oin. hut  then  acknowledged 
he  was  sick  and  needed  treat- 
ment He  went  to  a rehab  cen- 
tre. This  did  not  work.  He 
was  hack  home  and  back  on 
an  Indefinite  “waiting”  list. 
•Hie  clinics  could  not  cope 
with  the  growing  number  of 
referrals. 

Two  years  later,  by  means 
of  a miracle  — the  offer  of  the 
university  place,  an  enlight- 
ened consultant  psychiatrist 
and  pressure  on  the  health 
authority  — his  dlamorphine 
prescription  was  reinstated. 
When  he  has  finished  his 


degree  he  says  he  will  detox 
again,  as  his  goal  irto  lead  a 
drug-free  life.'  But  will  the 
support  systems  be  there? 
They  weren't  the  last  time. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

YOUR  anonymous  corre- 
spondent (April  24)  accu- 
rately describes  the  Inflexible 
treatment  options  provided 
by  so  many  NHS,  charitable 
and  private  addiction 
services. 

Methadone,  maintenance 
helps  many  addicts  achieve 
stability  and  rehabilitation. 
The  National  Addiction  Cen- 
tre accepts  that  several  years’ 
treatment  may  be  needed  at 
doses  up  to  l20mg  daily  but 
most  NHS  clinics  prescribe 
for  a few  months  only  and 
restrict  mntimnm  doses  to 
SOmgorless. 

As  for  residential  rehabili- 
tation. many  of  our  patients 
certainly  recall  “weeks  (of) 
continuous  humiliation  and 
confrontation”.  These  “nar- 
cotic asylums’’  have  then- 
uses  but  research  consis- 
tently shows  that  they  have 
extremely  high  drop-out 
rates. 

Most  heroin  addicts  grow 
out  of  their  addiction,  often 
spontaneously.  Many  need 
some  help  and  some  need  a lot 
but  in  no  other  area  of  treat- 
ment (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  abortion  services)  are 
science  and  effectiveness  so 
much  subordinated  to  ideol- 
ogy. The  hostility  of  many 
drug  counsellors  to  pharma- 
cological treatments  is  often 
as  obvious  as  their  ignorance 
of  pharmacology. 

Rational  debate  really  is 
impossible  while  journalists 
and  politicians  make  spuri- 
ous distinctions  between  “al- 
cohol” and  “drugs’’  and  whis- 
ky-sodden, chain-smoking 
MPs  rail  against  “drug  ad- 
dicts". Alcoholism  remains 
our  biggest  and  nastiest  drug 
problem. 

(Dr)  Colin  Brewer. 

Catherine  Neill 
The  Stapleford  Centre. 

25a  Ecdeston  Street, 

London  SWlW  9NP. 


Where  size  really  matters 


Rantzen  (Why  I 
...  undecided,  April  28) 
seems  somewhat  out  of  touch 
in  her  view  that  class  size  is 
Irrelevant.  Fortunately,  edu- 
cation has  changed  since  she 
was  at  school  40  years  ago. 
Today's  National  Curriculum 
was  actually  designed,  to  be 
taught  to  classes  of  30  or 
fewer. 

I presume  Esther  Rantzen 
has  never  had  a child  in  a 
class  of  36.  otherwise  she 
would  understand  what  the 
problem  is.  It  is  common 
sense  to  anyone  who  does  that 


A Country  Diary 


young  children  need  more  a’ 
tention  than  any  teacher  ca: 
possibly  give  then  when  nun 
bers  are  that  high.  Researc 
on  class  size  in  the  US  als 
supports  the  view  that  five- 1 
eight-year-olds  learn  more  ei 
actively  in  classes  of  fewe 
than  20. 

Susannah  Kipitng- 
79  Dunyeats  Road, 
Broadstone,  Dorset  BH18  8AJ 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


CHESHIRE:  On  one  of  my 
rare  visltsto  the  city  — an 
invitation  to  lunch  from  my 
former  employers,  eager  to 
know  what  life  is  like  on  the 
outside — the  commuter  train 
stopped  for  several  minutes 
overlooking  a large  school 
playing  field.  Out  of  habit  I 
scanned  the  recently  mown 
grass  for  signs  of  wildlife  and 
had  counted  43  magpies  be- 
fore the  train  moved  on.  I 
have  yet  to  count  a similar 
number  of  swallows  feeding 
over  the  valley  this  spring. 
Three  birds  were  seen  briefly 
in  the  village  on  April  U, 
hawking  overthe  old  yews  in 
foe  chapel  graveyard,  and 
this  last  weekend  a pair  ap- 
peared to  be  settling  In  at  a 
farm  on  the  edge  of  the  moss. 
Otherwise  it  has  been  ones 
and  twos  flying  resolutely 
northwards. . The  sand  mar- 
tins are  always  the  earliest  of 
the  hirundlnea  to  arrive  here 
and  there  were  seven  over  the 
lake  on  the  common  and  11 
over  the  new  mere  on  April  5, 


but  so . far  only  me  house 
martin  has  been  back  to 
check  the  usual  nesting  site 
on  the  former  village  hall. 
The  exceptionally  warm 
weather  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  gave  way  to  cold 
northerly  winds  and  nightly 
ground  frosts,  which  had  the 
effect  of  slowing  down  further 
migration  and  offered  little 
encouragement  for  those 
birds  that  had  already  ar- 
rived to  join  In'  the  spring 
chorus.  Before  the  cooler 
weather  set  in  the  first  butter- 
flies of  the  year  appeared, 
with  small  tortoisheOs  the 
most  numerous,  accompanied 
by  peacock,  comma  and  the 
occasional  speckled  wood. 
They  must  have  , been  pleas- 
antly surprised  to  find  the 
spring  flowers  so  advanced, 
in  many  cases  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  usual.  Lady’s  smock* 
a plant  of  early  May,  flowered 
on  April  17,  and  the  hawfhom 
could  justify  its  ancient  title 
of  May-day  bush  this  year. 

JM  THOMPSON 


■me  Guardian  Tuesday  April  29 1997 
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EWS  of  antmfa  mil- 
iar act  of  vandalism 
reaches  ns  front 
£jwyd  South,  where  labour 


Soon  we  can  all  talk 
about  good  Germans 


tor  work  to  and  the  office 
windows  smashed  and  the 
computers  nicked-  Labour 
workers  had  to  borrow 
eqnlpment  and  reinpnt 
Bvery  scrap  of  election  in- 
formation, bnt  according  to 
the  agent  Stella  Matthews, 
“there  was  information  on 
voting  patterns  and  the  like 
well  never  replace”.  She 

gays  that  local  police  be- 
n^ve  the  theft  not  to  have 
been  politically  motivated 
_bnt  are  the  local  police  np 
to  speed  about  the  Tory  can- 
didate, a certain  Boris  the 
JacKal  Johnson?  “The  Gnv- 
■nor’s  gone  down  the  pub  to 
complain  about  the  state  of 
Welsh  mgby,  see,”  said* 

yoice  reminiscent  of 
Gladys,  file  camp  an- 
nouncer in  when 

we  called  his  office  yester- 
day. YButhe  left  a message 
In  case  yon  rang.  Tell  him 
thereTL  be  a welcome  on  the 
hillsides/  the  Gnv’nor  said, 
■and  a pair  of  concrete  boots 
tn  the  vales’.  ” 

TO  Dan  Norris,  New 
Labour’s  man  in 
Wansdyke  near  Bris- 
tol, we  remove  onr  hat. 

When  the  candidates  were 
invited  to  a pnbtic  meeting 
last  week  at  Wellsway 
School  in  Keynsham,  Tory 
MarkPrisk  and  LibDem 
Jeff  Manning  both  made  it, 
but  Dan,  “for  personal 
reasons",  could  not.  So  he 
sent  his  dear  old  Mummy 
instead.  Although  im- 
pressed by  Mrs  June  Nor- 
ris, a Labour  councillor,  Mr 
Pr^  tells  the  Bristol  Eve- 
ning Prat  that  he  has  no 
plans  to  take  his  mother  to 
any  meetings.  Shame  on 
yon.  Frisk,  for  mocking  fil- 
ial piety,  and  fingers 
crossed  for  Dan.  Ho  w he  is 
going  to  get  dispensation  for 
Mother  to  join  him  in  the 
Camber  Is  a bridge  that 
need  not  be  crossed  until 
nearer  the  time. 

AFTER  that  brief  and 
unhelpful  lapse,  1 
wish  to  make  It  clear 
tii at  the  Diary  is  back  on 
message.  Banins  acci- 
dents, it  will  remain  on- 
message  all  week. 

ON  Saturday , in  his 
Daily  Telegraph 
column.  Auberon 
Waugh  got  into  a frightful 
bale  with  this  paper,  which 
be  had  bought  the  previous 
Wednesday  due  to 
‘‘ramonirsoflts  amazing 
ICMpoll”.  He  willnot,  how- 
ever,be  buying  it  again,  he 
revealed,  because  of  a 
report  about  an  increase  in 
cruelty  to  cats  based  on  In- 
formation from  the  RSPCA. 
“I  fear  it  is  another  example 

of  newspapers  printing  as 

news,"  he  concluded, 
“something  which  is  not 
news  at  all,  hut  the  special 
pleading  of  a pressure 
group.'*  Harsh  words.  What 
Bran  foregoes  to  confide  Is 
whether  he  will  also  be  giv- 
ing up  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
wMch  on  the  same  Wednes- 
day ran  a story  head- 
lined “RSPCA  calls  for 
cruel  owners  to  foce  pets 
ban".  

IN  yet  another  shock  on 
the  animal  front,  mean- 
while, Lord  Wyatt  of 
Weeford  suffers  an  unex- 
pected blow.  The  Sunday 
Times  reports  a new  breed 
of  red  “super-squirrel” 
which  may  halt  the  advance 
of  the  all-conquering  grey, 
ofwhlch  Woody  is  the  coun- 
try’s leading  admirer. 

“Saucy  was  a grey  squirrel, 
and  lam  a staunch  defender 

of  the  breed,”  said  the  nov- 
elist yesterday.  “I  have 
them  in  my  garden  here  in 
London  where  X am  sitting 
now.  Next  to  Lord's  cricket 
ground.  If  red  squirrels  are 
going  to  start  eating  them,  I 
shall  get  very  cross  with  the 
red  squirrels.  Mr  Saucy 
Squirrel  was  a grey  squir- 
rel, you  know.”  But  how 
win  Saucy  deal  with  this 
new  superbreed?  “He  will 
he  rather  wary.  1 suspect. 
Now.  if  you'll  forgive  me,  I 
am  trying  to  finish  an 
article  for  the  Times.” 

| AGAZINE  subscrib- 
ers have  received  a 
I letter  from  the  edi- 
tor. “Dear  Inside  Housing 
reader,  X am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep  regret  at  the 
offence  caused  by  the  pic- 
ture (m  the  front  cover  of 
tlie  April  11  issue,**  begins 
Johan  Dobson.  “When  the 
pictures  of  Mr  Tlbblt  ar- 
rived here,  I gave  clear  in- 
structlons  that  the  porno- 
graphic images  on  Mr 
ttbMfs  wall  were  not  to  be 
included  in  the  magazine. 
Unfortunately,  the  wrong 
. transparency  was  sent  . . 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


OHN  Major’s  last  cam- 
paign will  be  useful  to 
Tony  Blair.  By  choosing 
to  spend  bis  final  days 
talking  about  the  Ringdrwt 


J 


and  its  timeless  relationships 
both  Within  these  islands  and 
beyond  them,  he  clarifies  one 
part  of  Blair's  otherwise 
murky  mandate. 

Nobody  can  say  they 
weren't  warned  about  consti- 
tutional reform,  before  voting 
heavily  for  the  party  that 
backs  iL  No  question  here  of  a 
hidden  agenda.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  greater  issue  of 
Europe.  Major  having  made  it 
the  thing  he’s  talked  most  and 
loudest  about,  well  be  entitled 
to  draw  some  conclusions 
from  the  decisive  verdict  the 


country  is  about  to  cast 

against 

_The  Tory  emphasis  on 
Europe  has  been  massive. 
More  than  200  candidate? 
have  accepted  bribes  to  piay  it 

up  and  commit  themselves 
against  the  single  currency, 
thus  ensuring  that  this  will 
often  be  the  only  policy-stance 
they've  taken  that  anybody  is 
aware  of  The  leader  to 
put  Europe  in  the  front  line 
for  an  entire  week  in  ntid-cam- 
paign.  arid  is.  now  Twaicj^g  it 
bis  peroration.-  Of  the  fompg 
the  election  has  been  mani- 
festly about,  judged  by  the 
quantity  of  leadership  words 
devoted  to  flwrn  only  such 
nebulous  matters  as  trust  and 
competence  have  a greater 
claim  than  "Europe". 

As  against  the  heeby-jeebies 
Major  is  trying  to  scare  up, 
moreover,  Blair’s  ii»« 
been  pretty  circumspect  He 
has  had  to  himself 

against  the  charge  that  he  is 
Superstate  Man.  In  inter- 
views, be  has  made  clear  that 
Europe  is  one  issue  where  his 
entire  presentational  strategy 
is  driven  by  knowledge  of 
what  the  press  ean  do  to  him 


by  misrepresenting  his  posi- 
tion. in  reply,  he  overkilled  on 
bulldogs.  But  his  actual  words 
and  promises,  as  the  Tories 
keep  saying,  show  that  the 
man  wham  the  country  Is 
about  to  elect  prime  minister 
defines  the  British  national  in- 
terest  as  being  congruent  with 
a positive  attitude  to  the  EU. 

This  puts  him  in  a position 
directly  to  reverse  tin  claim 
Major  made  for  himseH/tbat 
he  alone  could  negotiate  a 
good  deal  at  five  Amsterdam 
summit  In  June.  On  the  con- 
trary, Major  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  negotiating. anything  at 
Amsterdam  except  the  begin- 
ning of  Britain’s  way  out  of 
the  ED.  Half  his  Cabinet  and 
most  of  bis  MPs  would  permit 
him  tO  dO  nnthlTig^y 

The  Labour  prime  minister, 
by  contrast,  will  bold  a strong 
hand.  The  biggest  decision  he 
win  probably  have  to  take  con- 
cerns the  flexibility  pro- 
gramme assembled  by  the 
other  partners,  and  the  role 
majority  voting  should  play  tn 
determining  whether  some 
member-states  are  allowed  to 
integrate  faster  than  others. 
The  Major  line,  while  pretend- 


ing to  favour  flexibility,  has 
beat  one  of  mtnwmrit  insis- 
tence that  Britain  must  be 
able  to  stop  anyone  doing  any- 
thing without  Loudon’s  agree- 
ment. Rlaiy  will  have  op- 
portunity to  modify  such 
futile  last-dltchery  in  ex- 
change for  concessions  on 


He  will  be  free,  in  other 
words,  to  negotiate,  and  to  do 
so  in  good  faitth.  with  confi- 
dence that  he  can  deliver  what 
he  agrees.  For  foe  first  time  in 
many  years,  a British  prime 
minister  wfil  be  aMg  to  ad- 
vance Britain’s  interest  by  ref- 
erence to  wider  consider- 
ations than  the  deluded 
nationalism  of  a clique  of 
backbench  ultras,  and  rela- 
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This  land  is  my 
land  and  I won’t 
pay  entry  fees 


lively  unimpeded  by  a press 
that  has,  for  the  moment,  had 
Its  teeth  drawn  by  his  victory. 

The  press  that  backed  the 
Tories  won’t  count  for  much, 
and  the  newspapers  that  sol- 
emnly converted  to  support- 
ing Mr  Blair  won’t  .make 
much  sense  if  they  immedi- 
ately dfidare  root  and  branch, 
all  propaganda  firing,  »gn*n«+ 
his  first  International  act  as 
prime  minister. 

That  looks  iuw  the 

narrow-gauge  meaning  of  this 
election,  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned.  But  there  should 
also  be  something  broader. 
Look  back  gq  the  24  years 
Britain  has  belonged  to  the 
EU,  and  recall  that  fin-  only 
one  of  those  years  has  there 
been  a prime  minister  who  ac- 
tively believed  in  what  H was 
meant  to  he  doing.  That  statis- 
tic Illuminates  the  constant 
disjunction  between  treaty 
commitment  and  political 
leadership. 


In  its  wake  have  come  years 

of  never-ending  Gliding  and 
grumbling  about  Europe,  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  of  scape- 
Seating  Brussels,  all  produc- 
ing a culture  In  which 
scepticism  has  flowered  into 
phobic  rejection,  sore  of 
adequately  countered  tv  the 
politicians  who  have  been  in 
charge  cf  Britain's  destiny  in- 
side the  Europe  we  signed  up 
to  In  1973b  For  the  failure  of 
Britain’s  allegiance  to  become 
foil-hearted,  the  friends  have 
always  been  as  much  to  Hiamw 
as  the  enemies. 

This  is  a long  history  far  Mr 
Blair  to  start  redirecting.  He 
will  begin  the  job  at  a time 


stand  In  serious  need  of  relief 

from  sclerosis,  and  pnittfent 
reform  cf  the  Union  wont  al- 
ways be  achieved  by  further 
integration.  Any  British  leader 
needs  to  nrabilise  against 
Franco-German  presumptions. 
Which  Mr  Blair  will  find  en- 
graved even  deeper  in  stooe 
than  the  tPTTq  of  the  Labour 
Party  he  managed  to  obliterate 
and  re-write. 

But  his  first  task  will  be  to 
start  talking  a language 
which  rejects  the  contention 
that  has  become  part  of  the 
Conservative  belief-system 
under  both  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  John  Major.  For 
years,  British  policies  and 
rhetoric  have  been  to  thrall  to 
the  frightened  pretence  that 
positive  Euro-talk  might  give 
away  negotiating  ground,  and 
to  the  belief  that  good  Tories 
must  never  be  heard  talking 
about  good  Germans.  A leader 
who  differently  is  hard 
to  imagine,  but  Impossible  not 
to  welcome. 


Your  state  of  denial 

Naomi  Wolf,  responding  to  her  British  critics,  argues  that  women  here  endure 
sexual  humiliation  far  too  silently — in  education,  in  court  and  in  the  workplace 


Y BOOK  Pro- 
miscuities, 
which  fans  the 
story  of  girls 
growing  to 
womanhood  in  a post-sexual 
revolution  culture,  seems  to 
have  really  pissed  off  some 
members  of  the  British  press 
The  tone  of  the  furore,  similar 
to  that  which  greeted  my  first 
two  books,  has  to  do,  I believe, 
with  denial. 

Just  as  the  emotional,  vehe- 
ment, and  personality-ob- 
sessed tenor  of  some  coverage 
of  The  Beauty  Myth  initially 
took  the  place  of  confronting 
head-on  issues  about  women 
and  beauty  Ideals  that  I raised 
in  1990  f ‘Surely  there  is  no 
anorexia  in  Britain!"  critics 
sputtered  at  that  time),  a simi- 
lar reactionary  reflex  now 
seeks  to  avoid  the  challenge  of 
taking  a hard  look  at  how 
Britain  treats  female  sexual- 
ity, and  how  British  girls’  sex- 
ual experiences  today  are 
turning  than  into  wntnen. 

Promiscuities  argues  that 
even  while  the  sexual  revolu- 
tion made  access  to  sex  easier 
for  women.  It  has  yet  to  raise 
the  status  of  female  sexuality. 
And  it  describes  how  Institu- 
tions use  this  devalued  sexual- 
ity against  women. 

British  women  In  the  work- 
place certainly  recognise  this. 
Acts  that  degrade  female  sexu- 
ality are  standard  tools  fix' 
keeping  women  silent  and 
submissive  In  the  workplace 
here,  just  as  they  are  in  my 
own  country.  In  Derbyshire 
last  year,  two  women  attended 
a company  dinner  at  which  a 
salesman  danced  with  a blow- 
up female  sex  doll,  a woman 
was  presented  with  a choco- 
late penis,  and,  the  women 
alleged,  a prize  was  given  to 
the  “giii”  with  the 
breasts.  The  women  said  that 
when  they  complained,  they 
were  forced  out  of  their  jobs. 

One  survey  has  found  that 
25  per  cent  of  women  in  Brit- 
ain have  experienced  sexual 
harassment  at  work.  Another 
survey  has  found  that  harass- 
ment occurs  in  most  work- 
places, up  and  down  the  eco- 
nomic scale  (only  a third  of 
workplaces  had  policies  to 
deal  with  the  incidents). 

The  impulse  behind  sexual 
harassment  has  little  to  do 
with  lust,  and  much  to  do  with 
the  rewards  for  the  humOia- 
ton  to  a workplace  to  which 
women  are  making  economic 


progress  as  professionals,  fe- 
male sexuality  is  targeted  as  a 
way  to  undermine  meritoc- 
racy. She’s  not  a competitor  — 
she’s  a pair  of  tits. 

British  women  to  the  court- 
room recognise  this  dynamic, 
too.  Rape  in  Britain  is  up  by 
15  per  cent  over  last  year  — 
yet  only  a small  percentage  of 
accused  rapists  are  ever  con - 
victed.  I’ve  worked  in  victim- 
support  services  here  In  Brit- 
ain: I have  seen  teenage  girls 
told  that  they  “deserved” 
their  assault  because  they 
had  been  drinking,  or  bad 
worn  short  skirts.  1 have  read 
of  the  victim’s  frilly  knickers 
hfting  passed  before  observers 
In  the  courtroom  as  evidence 
that  the  woman  was  a slut  or 
a tease.  _ 

Victims’  ««ttal  past  or  al- 
leged sluttishness  is  fre- 
quently brought  into  comt 
cases  as  a way  to  minimise  the 
severity  of  the  charge.  I win 
never  forget  sitting  in  a ‘Scot- 
tish courtroom  watching  the 
trial  erf  a man  who  had  mur- 
dered his  wife.  The  defence 
lawyer  calmly  argued  that  the 
woman’s  death  came  abmit  — 
and  was  really  her  own  doing 

— because  she  liked  to  he  tied 

up  and  have  rough  sex. 

British  women  university 
students  recognise  this  use  of 
female  sexuality  against 


women.  I spent  years  In 
Oxford  as  a graduate  student 
— and,  as  beautiful  as  that 
university  is,  1 associate  it 
now  with  many  young 
women's  quirt:  confidences  to 
me  of  low-level,  but  routine, 
sexual  degradation.  1 recall 
from  my  own  time  there  being 
warned  about  some  professors 
whose  routine  harassment  of 
young  female  students  was 
not  even  treated  as  a secret. 

rve  beat  told  by  many 
young  women  that  they  don’t 
even  bother  to  go  through  the 
university’s  disciplinary 
channels,  because  they  feel, 
accurately  or  not,  that  the  uni- 
versity admini8tratfon  and  fel- 
lows (the  members  erf  which 
are  overwhelmingly  male) 
take  sexual  harassment  so 
Lightly.  1 recall  the  rumour 
that  the  first  class  of  under- 
graduate woman  at  Oriel  was 
selected  for  their  looks:  the 
dons,  it  was  whispered,  had 
reasoned  that  pretty  girls 
would  have  an  easier  time. 

I remember  the  bitter  fight 
in  my  New  College  common 
room  when  women  graduates 
argued  that  communal  funds 
should  not  go  to  buy  new- 
papers  that  featured  Page 
Three  girls  — or  that  if  those 
papers  wot  to  stay,  we  should 
at  least  have  soft-core  porn 
featuring  men  as  well.  I 
remember  the  violent  outrage 


that  suggestion  provoked  — - 
and  the  notice  that  I put  up 
inviting  women  to  discuss  this 
being  defaced  and  turned  to 
the  wall.  . , „ 

Above  all,  I recall  the  ‘ cold 

mutton”  anecdote,  told  by  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  aca- 


demic community  at  my  first 
tutorial  The  tutor,  In  his  in- 
troduction, mentioned  Oscar 
Wilde.  That  reminds  me  of  a 
joke,”  he  said  jovially  to  the 
seven  men  and  five  women 
seated  before  him.  It  seems 
Oscar  Wilde  had  never  had 
sex  with  a woman.  It  seems 
flint  one  of  his  heterosexual 
friends,  hoping  to  contribute 
to  his  education,  arranged  fix- 
fihw  to  have  sex  with  a female 
prostitute.  The  punch-line  was 
that  the  experience  reminded 
him  erf  “cold  mutton’*. 

Now,  there  were  five  intelli- 
gent, hopefol  young  women  in 
that  room-  Every  one  of  us 
possessed  the  sexual  charac- 
teristics that  had  just  been 
compared  to  cold  mutton.  Our 
sexuality  was  not  just  unpleas- 
ant, in  our  don’s  anecdote;  it 
was  actively  repulsive.  Five 
people  in  the  room  bad  been 
wniaTly  bnmfHated,  Mid  eight 
•had  not  None  of  us,  including 
myselt  dared  to  say  anything. 

N that  story  lies  the  seed 
of  why  so  many  young 
women  In  Britain  — 
young  women  whose 

male  peers  are  being 

groomed  to  take  over  the  reins 
of  government,  media  and  law 
— are  so  often  hesitant  to 
speak,  and  particularly  hesi- 
tant to  speak  as  women  on 
imhflif  of  women.  It  Is  not 
solely  a personal  story;  it  is  a 
political  story. 

At  the  time  it  took  {dace, 
there  were  one  and  a half 
female  fallows  in  my  college, 
and  49  mate.  The  university's 
gwnrter  ratio  was  almost  two- 
to-one  male  to  female,  even 


though  British  girls  were  out- 
performing boys  in  schools. 
The  micro  moment  of  female 
sexual  humiliation  — the  ex- 
pectation of  the  women’s 
silence  in  the  face  of  it  — and 
the  macro  status  quo  of  female 
exclusion  were  related;  were 


functional  coefficients. 

Finally,  British  schoolgirls 
know  perfectly  well  that  what 
I have  to  say  applies  to  them, 
too.  British  teenage  girls 
today,  like  Americans,  grow 
up  competing  with  pornogra- 
phy. A British  nine-year-old 
girts  today  walks  into  the  cor- 
ner newsagent's  for  a bar  of 
chocolate,  and  she  can  see  per- 
fectly well  that  “female  sexu- 
ality” — her  own  fixture  iden- 
tity — is  depicted  as  a grown 
woman  on  all  fours  with  her 
rear  in  the  air.  Erotic  imagery 
that  little  girts  see  today  is 
monolithic;  and  it  shapes  their 
own  erotic  development. 

When  I was  14,  it  was  con- 
sidered the  hallmark  of  femi- 
nine success  and  popularity  to 
be  able  to  perform  the  perfect 
blow  Job.  (You  can  be  sure,  by 
the  way,  that  our  male  peers 
were  not  sitting  around  per- 
fecting comparable  tech- 
niques.) But  my  own  memo- 
ries erf  learning  to  compete 
wife  pornography  are  quaint 
compared  to  the  ages  at  which 
girls  experience  pressures  to 
master  sexual  Skills  today. 

Young  English  women  have 
tnTrt  me  that  In  their  schools, 
some  girls  erf  10  and  II  were 
having  ■ intercourse.  English 
sex-education  teachers  have 
said  that  for  their  students, 
fee  age  cf  12  is  almost  too  late 
to  begin  talking  about  the  sex- 


ual pressure.  Yet,  in  sphe  of 
the  way  your  culture  and 
mine  sexualises  young  teen- 
age girls  (the  naked  butts  in 
tiip  anti-cellulite  ads  are  *hp<p 
of  la-year-old  girls;  the  media 
hail  a field  day  with  the  Bim 
Lolita;  and  so  on),  neither 
society  supports  girts  in  tak- 
ing control  of  their  sexuality 
themselves. 

British  sex-ed  materials, 
like  American,  teach  about 
mala  desire  and  female  repro- 
duction. but  leave  out  infor- 
mation about  female  desire; 
both  countries*  materials  omit 
the  function  of  fee  clitoris 
Neither  society  Is  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  girts* 
sex  drive  is  just  as  strong,  just 
as  early,  as  that  of  boys. 


NE  of  the  mare 
controversial 
points  In  Promis- 
cuities, but  one 
that  I stand  by,  is 
my  that  we 

teach  “sexual  gradualism”  in 
the  schools:  masturbation, 
mutual  masturbation,  and, 
when  It  is  age-appropriate,  fel- 
latio and  cuxmUiagus.  We 
should  teach  teenagers  about 
ways  to  have  pleasure  and 
release  without  the  risks  and 
dangers  — that  girls  suffer 
disproportionately  — of  early 
sexual  intercourse. 

Your  country  has  the 
second-highest  rate  of  teen 
pregnancy  and  teen  abortion 
in  the  industrialised  world; 
my  country  has  the  highest 
So  many  British  and  Ameri- 
can girls  are  risking  their  fu- 
tures and,  in  the  age  of  Aids, 
their  lives,  in  the  simple  effort 
to  find  out  how  their  bodies 
work.  They  should  not  pay 
such  a high  price  for  our  hy- 
pocrisy about  female  sexual- 
ity, and  our  refusal  to  be  hon- 
est about  the  pressures  girts 
fece  today. 

“There  is  definitely  peer 
pressure  on  you  from  a very 
young  age.  There  is  a sense  of 
bring  left  behind  if  you  don't 
fit  in  with  what  everyone  else 
is  doing ...  It  is  a competition 
to  grow  up,  to  be  the  first  one 
past  the  post”  That’s  not  an 
American  girl  from  my  home- 
town San  Francisco  in  the 
1970s,  talking,  but  a 17-year- 
old  from  this  part  of  the 
world,  today. 

I wrote  Promiscuities  be- 
cause I am  determined  to  cre- 
ate a world  in  which  my 
daughter's  generation  of  girls 
feels  that  their  sexuality  Is 
normal,  not  degrading;  a 
source  of  pleasure  and 
strength,  not  erf  shame  and 
vulnerability.  I also  wrote  it 
because  I am  tired  erf  girls  or 
grown  women  being  scape- 
goated with  their  sexuality. 

That  is  why  I was  deter- 
mined to  detail  my  own  sexual 
history  — to  confront  the  way 
in  which  we  all  risk  being 
labelled  sluts,  promiscuous, 
bad  girls,  for  our  natural  de- 
sires. If  my  British  female  crit- 
ics thfak  that’s  such  a tame 
thing  to  do,  I invite  them  to 
try  it  for  themselves. 

And,  untO.  the  day  that  they 
are  certain  that  British  girls 

are  supported  gg  they,  like 

American  girls,  deserve  to  be 
in  their  secret  struggles 
toward  womanhood,  I invite 
my  critics  to  take  another. 

less  reactionary  look  at  Pro- 
miscuities — this  time  with 
their  gaze  directed  a little 
closer  to  home. 

© All  rights  reserved 
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of  Female  Desire  (Chatto, 
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regularly  lor  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post 
and  is  a Visiting  Scholar  at 
George  Washington  University 


George  Monbiot 


TO  believe,  as  we  often 
do,  that  everything  that 
can  be  privatised  has 
been  privatised  is  to  underes- 
timate the  imaginative  venal 
lty  of  those  who  see  the  com 
monweal  as  a source  of 
revenue.  Every  time  we  think 
enclosure  has  reached  Its  lizn 
its.  some  new  device  arrives 
to  startle  us. 

In  the  United  States,  prop- 
erty companies  trade  blocks 
of  sky  and  argue  over  the 
ownership  of  clouds.  In  Japan 
a few  yen  wfll  buy  you  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  on  a pol- 
luted street.  The  genetic  revo- 
lution has  been  financed  by 
the  expectation  of  acquiring 
patents  on  the  very  stuff  of 
which  we  Ye  made. 

Each  accretion  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  a loss,  however 
subtly  felt,  to  the  unparti 
tioned  heritage  of  all  human 
kind,  but  few  are  as  overtly 
exclusionary  as  the  sale  of 
our  national  monuments.  Yes 
terday,  the  Highland  Council 
wisely  decided  not  to  charge 
visitors  to  Ben  Nevis.  Had  it 
done  so,  it  would  have  neatly 
completed  the  set  of  Britain’s 
most  celebrated  outdoor  mon- 
uments — Stonehenge.  Land's 
End  and  John  O'Groats  — 
which  we  now  must  pay  to 
enter.  “People,”  one  of  the 
councillors  observed  before 
the  vote,  “should  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  being  here.” 

But  enjoying  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  nation  is  not 
a privilege;  it’s  a right.  Charg- 
ing for  access  to  famous 
places  is  becoming,  os  the 
writer  Marion  Shoard  has 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  great 
growth  areas  of  what  passes 
for  a rural  economy.  We  must 
now  pay  to  see  the  Donne 
Valley  on  Exmoor,  r.iapham 
Beck  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales 
and  Swallow  Falls  in  Snowdo- 
nia. Cambridge  colleges  now 
charge  £1.50  to  reach  the 
River  Cam;  along  ever  greeter 
stretches  of  the  Thames  in 
London,  the  fees  are  more 
exclusive  still:  to  get  to  the 
river  you  must  buy  one  of  the 
new  apartments  on  the  bank. 

In  many  of  these  places,  we 
may  unwittingly  have  paid 
for  the  right  of  access  already. 
The  government  has  granted 
Inheritance  tax  exemptions  to 
people  who  allow  the  public 
on  to  their  land.  Astonish- 
ingly. however,  neither  the 
government  nor  the  land- 
owner  is  obliged  to  let  us 
know  which  land  is  covered 
by  this  scheme,  even  if  we 
ask. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  just  the 
great  outdoors  from  which 
the  poor  are  now  excluded. 
The  Victoria  & Albert  Mu- 
seum introduced  a compul- 


sory charge  in  October  and 
the  British  Museum  is  likely 
soon  to  follow.  You  must  pay 
to  see  Canterbury  or  St  Paul's 
Cathedrals,  and  Westminster 
Abbey  will  start  charging 
next  year.  Streets  In  which  oil 
of  us  were  once  free  to  wan- 
der are  covered,  gated  and 
patrolled  by  guattls.  who  en- 
sure there's  no  stopping  with- 
out shopping. 

in  some  pans  of  America, 
the  unsalaried  cant  even  get 
to  them.  as.  shifted  under- 
ground, tiiey  are  accessible 
only  via  the  basements  of  the 
offices  they  serve. 

There  is  no  question  that 
turnstiles  systematically  ex- 
clude the  poor.  Museums 
which  have  started  to  charge 
have  seen  their  attendance 
fall  by  40  per  cent,  and  local 
people  are  hit  harder  than 
tourists.  The  pUnht  of  the 
Masai  people  of  fckisi  Africa 
(who  can  enter  the  game 
reserves  where  once  they 
grazed  their  animals  and 
burled  their  dead,  but  only  on 
payment  of  a gate  fee  often 
greater  than  their  annual  in- 
comes) shows  that  there  is  no 
evident  limit  to  pecuniary 
exclusion. 

Entry  charges  for  national 
monuments  fall  to  make  even 
economic  sense.  It's  not  only 
poverty  that  stops  at  the  turn- 
stile, but  also  goodwill,  os 
Liverpool's  Walker  G alien' 
discovered  when  Sir  Denis 
Mahon  withdrew  a staggering 
bequest  when  it  decided  to 
charge.  No  museum  In  the 
United  States  — where  admis- 
sion has  been  charged  fur 
much  longer  than  In  Britain 
— manages  to  recoup  more 
than  two  per  cent  of  its  costs 
at  the  gate. 

There's  no  question  that  the 
number  of  visitors  to  some 
national  monuments  is  over- 
whelming, but  a booking  sys- 
tem would  limit  numbers  just 
as  effectively  and  far  more 
equitably.  Barring  the  poor 
from  our  national  monu- 
ments is  surely  the  clearest 
signal  that  their  participation 
in  the  national  project  is  no 
longer  required,  that  they 
are,  effectively,  superfluous. 
As  enclosure  proceeds,  those 
who  cannot  pay  become  tres- 
passers in  fee  nation. 

ABOUR’S  promise  to 
open  up  the  countryside 
ow  applies  only  to 
mountains,  moorland  and 
common  land:  Its  proposals 
for  a right  to  roam  around  the 
coast,  along  riverbanks  and 
in  woods  have  been  dropped. 
Progressive  as  It  is.  It  won't 
allow  us  back  into  our  famous 
places. 

So  let  us  submit  no  longer. 
Let  everyone  who  visits 
Stonehenge  refiise  to  pay,  let 
us  seize  back  Land's  End  and 
John  O'Groats  and  march  — 
politely  — up  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  For 
these  places  belong  not  just  to 
those  who  purport  to  control 
them,  but  to  the  nation,  and 
all  of  us  have  a claim  on 
them.  If  citizenship  is  to  be- 
came a right  rather  than  a 
privilege,  we  must  overthrow 
these  abominable  enclosures. 
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Jack  Fishman 


Sing  a 


song  of 


JACK  Fishman,  who 
has  died  aged  76,  was 
undeniably  a "char- 
acter”. A writer  of 
current  affairs  books 
who  sometimes  moved  in 
shadowy  worlds  that  denied 
involvement  with  MI5  or  the 
CIA,  be  fingered  the  spy  Kim 
Fhtlby  as  a journalist  as  the 
result  of  a Up  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

As  a writer  of  popular  songs 
which  sold  In  their  minions 
and  a musical  director  of 
films,  he  had  attended  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  every 
year  since  it  was  started  in 
1947,  and  would  have  received 
a public  commendation  there 
for  his  lifetime's  achievement 
had  he  survived  to  attend  this 
year's  festival. 

His  lack  of  ostentation  was 
legendary.  He  ran  clapped -out 
old  cars  fbr  choice,  despite  his 
records  selling  In  multi-mil- 
lions. and  refused  all  sugges- 
tions from  his  family  that  he 
buy  a boat  “What's  so  special 
about  a boat?”  “It  floats.”  "A 
duck  floats."  His  humour  was 
also  legendary,  though  his 
family  history  might  have 
cowed  less  vital  men. 

He  came  from  a family  of 
Russian-Polish-German  Jews 
still  living  in  Germany  during 
the  rise  of  Hitler.  Jack,  the 
only  one  of  six  brothers  and 
sisters  to  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  been  born  in 
Britain,  was  taken  to  Berlin 
on  a visit  before  the  war  by 
his  mother.  Seeing  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  at  the  town 
hall,  they  moved  closer  and 
stared  at  a Nazi  officer  coming 


down  the  steps  — followed  by 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Jack  then  had  a full  head  of 
fair  hair,  the  sort  approved  of 
by  the  FObrer.  Not  knowing 
the  boy  was  in  fact  Jewish, 
Hitler  stopped  to  pat  him  on 
the  head.  In  his  early  twenties 
Fishman  began  to  go  bald. 
“That  shows  what  happens 
when  Hitler  pats  you  on  the 
head,”  he  used  to  joke.  "Your 
hair  falls  out” 

Fishman's  father  was  a poor 
tailor  in  the  east  end  of  Lon- 
don who  died  when  the  boy 
was  seven,  leaving  the  family 
in  even  greater  poverty. 
Whether  Fishman  left  school 
at  13  because  he  wanted  to 
earn  his  living  or  whether  he 
was  asked  to  leave  is  still  de- 
bated within  the  family.  What 
is  certain  is  that  he  loved 
reading  and  writing  and  soon 
graduated  from  being  a 13- 
year-old  Fleet  Street  tea  boy  to 
reporter  and  executive,  punc- 
tuated by  war  service  in  RAF 
intelligence. 


For  the  Kemsley  and  then 
Thomson  newspaper  organisa- 
tions, be  was  a news  editor 
and  deputy  editor,  then 
specialised  in  political  Jour- 
nalism and  edited  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Empire  News. 

During  this  period,  his 
research  tenacity  flowed  into 
books.  His  first.  The  Seven 
Men  of  Spandau,  dealt  with 
the  seven  Nazis  who  were  im- 
prisoned there  after  the  Nu- 
remberg war  trials.  He  stayed 
with  the  men’s  wives,  took 
secret  pictures  inside  the 
prison  and  was  later  himself 


threatened  with  imprison- 
ment by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  contravening  the 
Official  Secrets  Act.  The 
book's  revelations  were  de- 
bated in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. it  was  translated  into 
most  foreign  languages  and 
used  by  William  S hirer  as  a 
source  for  his  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Third  Reich. 

When  the  Empire  News  was 
sold  to  the  News  of  the  World, 
Fishman  left  the  Thomson 
group  and  became  a freelance 
writer,  specialising  in  the  syn- 
dication of  features  through- 
out the  world  via  the  United 
States.  He  attended  parlia- 
ment three  times  a week,  be- 
coming the  contact  of  many 
government  ministers,  but 
turned  down  suggestions  that 
he  might  fight  safe  seats  for 
both  the  Labour  and  Conser- 
vative parties.  Be  explained  to 
friends  that  he  thought  of  him- 
self as  a writer  and  “didn't 
want  to  get  into  all  that”. 

But  much  of  his  work  had 
been,  and  continued  to  be 
rooted  in  political  and  Intelli- 
gence matters.  A major  coup 

Was  the  unmasking  of  Kim 

Philby  who  bad  tipped  off  and 
helped  the  already  suspect 
diplomats  Donald  Maclean 
and  Guy  Burgess  to  defect  to 
Moscow.  A tip  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  suggested 
that  the  Russians  had  an 
agent  within  the  Foreign 
Office.  Through  his  own 
research,  Fishman  became 
convinced  the  spy  was  Philby. 

The  snag  was  that  British 
libel  laws  were  so  tight  that  it 
was  deemed  impossible  to  run 
the  story  in  Britain.  Fishman 


resorted  to  a classic  ploy,  get- 
ting two  friends  on  the  New 
York  Dally  News  to  use  the 
story  so  that  the  matter  was 
brought  into  the  public 
domain. 

In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Marcus  Lipton,  Labour  MPfor 
Brixton,  asked  Harold  Mac- 
millan as  Foreign  Secretary  if 
he  had  made  up  bis  mind  to 
cover  up  at  all  costs  the  “dubi- 


Jack  Fishman. ..  *That  shows  what  happens  when  Hitler  pats  you  on  the  head — yonr  hair  falls  crot* 


ous  third-man  activities  of  Mr 
Harold  (Kim)  Fhflby".  Mac- 
millan defended  Philby,  who 
himself  defected  in  1963. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  time, 
and  since,  that  Fishman  was 
working  for  MIS  or  the  CIA, 
who  patently  might  have  bad. 
an  interest  in  Angering  the 
mole,  but  Fishman  always 
claimed  that  .he  was  acting.- 
purely  as  a journalist 

After  the  Thomson  Organi- 
sation. Fishman  also  wrote 
several  more  books,  including 
one  cm  Stalin  and  a biography 
of  Lady  Churchill.  Winston 
Churchlirs  wife,  called  My 
Darling  Clementine.  Published 
in  1963,  it  was  an  interna- 
tional bestseller  and  in  the 
top  10  for  a year.  Readers  Di- 
gest made  It  their  Book  of  the 
Month  and  it  was  serialised  in 
Ufa  magazine  and  the  Sunday 
Express.  Later  he  wrote  The 
Walls  Came  Tumbling  Down 


and  Long  Knives  and  Short 
Memories,  rounding  off  his 
earlier  study  of  Spandau  and 
its  grim  occupants.  He  also 
wrote  a novel.  KG200. 

His  song-writing  career  was 
more  of  an  accident  Recover- 
ing from  tuberculosis  after 
being  ' discharged  from  i fee 
RAF,  he  cheered  himselfi#  by 
writing  lyrics  for  tunetf  he 
heard  on  the  radio.  In  order  to 
safeguard  his  future  credibil- 
ity as  a serious  journalist  and 
writer  be  at  first  used  up  to  a 
dozen  pseudonyms  when'1  he 
sent  these  to  the  music  pub- 
lishers of  Tin  Pan  Alley.  " 

His  songs  were  recorded  by 
Petula  Clark,  Tom  Jones.  Cliff 
Richard,  Engelbert  Hummer- 
dink,  George  Hamilton  IV. 
Vos  Lynn,  Shirley  Bas&ey 
and  many  others.  In  1955,  the 
song  Everywhere  won  him  the 
first  Ivor  Novello  award.  Dur- 
ing only  two  years,  1969-71,  his 


records  sold  over  10  mmunn 


copies  throughout  the  world. 

This  career  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  interest  in  film 
production  which  regularly 
took  him  to  Cannre,  and  in 
book  production  that  won  him 
the  contract  to  publish  or  co- 
publisb  books  related  to  The 
Stan  From  Unde  and  other 
seizes.  He  wrote  songs  and 
themes  for  30  feature  films, 
collaborating  with  Mikls 
Theodor akis,  Malcolm  Ar- 
nold, John  Addison,  Richard 
AddinseH.  Stanley  Black,  Ron 
Goodwin  and  others. 

IBs  last  decade  was  compli- 
cated by  having  an  artificial 
heart  valve  fitted.  This  hardly 
stowed  him  up.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  working 
with  his  son  PauL  himself  a 
musician  and  writer, . who  is 
writing  tiie  score  for  a Holly- 
wood contemporary  musical 
film,  Feeling  Good.  Father  and 


Dennis  Barker 


Jack  Fishman,  journalist,  author, 
songwriter  and  producer,  bam 
June  14, 1920;  died  April  10. 1097 


Herbert  Zipper 


Life  out  of  music 


HERBERT  Zipper, 
who  has  died  aged 
92.  had  been  a major 
conductor  in  Vienna 
and  Munich,  but  the  second 
world  war  changed  all  that 
Made  famous  by  the  secret 
orchestra  he  organised  in  Da- 
chau concentration  camp,  he 
later  brought  music  into  the 
lives  of  generations  of  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States. 

Herbert  Zipper's  odyssey 
was  quite  extraordinary,  but 
most  notable  were  his  values. 
He  often  said,  “\  want  to  be  a 
good  ancestor.”  His  goal  was 
to  leave  something  of  value 
behind  him,  to  make  this 
world  a better  place. 

He  was  raised  on  the  cul- 
ture of  19th-century  Vienna 
and  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  A 
childhood  memory  was  see- 
ing from  the  window  Km- 
peror  Franz  Joseph  go  by  in  a 


golden  carriage  pulled  by 
eight  white  horses. 

Zipper  was  first  sent  to  Da- 
chau in  May  1938,  There  he 
organised  secret  concerts  in 
an  abandoned  latrine  and 
composed  the  music,  along 
with  a gifted  playwright. 
Jura  Soyfer.  who  wrote  the 
words,  to  Dachau  Lied,  a 
song,  which  spread  from 
camp  to  camp. 

Remarkably,  he  was 
released  five  months  later  — 
his  father  secured  Immigra- 
tion papers  for  him  and  he 
joined  his  wife  Trudi.  a ballet- 
dancer,  in  Manila  where  she 
was  teaching  dance.  After  the 
Japanese  invaded  the  Philip- 
pines, Zipper  was  incarcer- 
ated again,  and  then  released 
under  his  false  promise  of 
putting  the  orchestra  together 
for  Japanese  entertainment 
He  later  proceeded  to  work 


fbr  the  underground  of  the 
occupied  Philippines. 

After  going  to  America  in 
1946,  he  helped  organise  con- 
certs for  the  poorer  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  (he 
worked  with  the  Harlem 
Renaissance  poet  Langston 
Hughes  to  put  together  music 
programmes  in  Harlem),  Chi- 
cago, and  finally  Los  Angeles 


where  he  lived  the  last  25 
years  of  his  life. 

Zipper  believed  in  bringing 
music  to  children,  to  their  caf- 
eterias, gymnasiums  and  au- 
ditoriums, so  that  they  could 
examine  the  instruments  and 
experience  the  music-  He  or- 
ganised professional  orches- 
tras to  play  to  them,  raised 
the  money  himself,  and  took 
music  into  the  schools.  Fbr 
more  than  50  years,  children 
listened  to  “Dr  Zipper's 
Orchestras”. 


Breathing  lessons . . . Zipper  with  violinist  Sylvia  Medford 1 


His  achievements  might 
have  been  known  only  to.  a 
small  audience  had  I not  been 
allowed  to  write  his  biogra- 
phy. Dachau  Song  (1992).  The 
book  led  to  a documentary 
film.  Never  Give  Up.  which 
was  nominated  for  an  Acad- 
emy Award  in  1995. 


From  those  secret  concerts 
which  he  organised  in  Da- 
chau, to  the  concerts  in  the 
bombed  out  ruins  of  Manila 
in  1945,  to  his  presence  in 
Beijing's  Tiananmen  Square 
in  1989  (he  was  conducting 
and  teaching  there  at  the , 
time),  Dr  Zipper  was  im- 


mersed In  the  major  events  of 
his  century,  seeking  to  create 
beauty  out  of  hardship  and 
meanness.  Although  a fierce 
political  radical,  lie  was  al- 
ways the  Viennese  gentleman 
arriving  exactly  on  time  for 
meetings..  People  become 
more  conservative  as  they 
grow  older  but  Dr  Zipper  be- 
came Increasingly  upset 
about  the  disparities  of 
wealth  in  America  and  the 
world,  and  wrote  daily  letters 
to  politicians  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  urg- 
ing greater  equity  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

His  life  was  also  enriched 
by  his  deep  love  of  his  wife 
and  mate  for  46  years. 

His  real  contribution  was, 
he  believed.  In  bringing  the 
arts  to  under-served  commu- 
nities. For  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, he  believed  the  arts  are  as 
essential  to  life  as  breathing. 
There  are  many  thousands  of 
people  who  Zipper  taught  to 
breathe  more  deeply. 


Paid  Cummins 


Herbert  Zipper,  musician,  born 
April  27, 1904;  died  April  21. 1907 


■I- 


Father’s  Day 


KING  ago  and  far  away,  back 
in  the  1970s  that  is,  when  we 
believed  feminism  held  the 
answer  to  all  emotional 
social  and  political  problems, 
no  one  ever  cracked  the  nut  of 
‘motherhood”.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  the  babies  once 
the  women  were  out  in  the 
world?  Relegate  them  to  the 
care  of  a lesser  woman,  per- 
haps, probably  foreign?  The 
Germaine  Greer  solution.  Or 
were  the  fathers  to  be  compul- 
sorily enlisted  to  take  their  50 
per  cent  share?  Men  have 
babies,  too,  Margaret  Drab- 
ble reminded  us. 

The  debate  drifted  up 
through  the  hole  In  the  ozone 


layer,  and  evaporated.  Real- 
ity took  over  from  theory. 
Wage-earning  for  the  major- 
ity of  mothers  became  a mat- 
ter of  necessity,  not  choice. 
The  standard  of  living  rose, 
earning  power  was  reduced; 
one  income  ceased  to  be 
enough  to  support  a family  in 
comfort  Marriage  was  no 
longer  the  sine  qua  non  of 
motherhood.  Many  women,  by 
choice  or  perforce,  are  now 
the  sole  supporters  of  their 
families,  or  took  to  the  state  to 
take  over  the  providing  role; 
and  a grisly  Victorian  hus- 
band the  state  turns  out  to  be, 
grudging  and  Judgmental  Yet 
for  every  child  there’s  a 
father,  too;  and  fathers,  judg- 
ing from  these  four  books,  are 
fighting  back.  "Give  us  back 
our  status  and  our  children,” 
they  cry,  “You  have  mis- 
judged us.” 

Fay  Weldon  reviews  Jbur  newly 
released  books  on  fatherhood 
in  the  New  Statesman. 


Holiday  Bug 


A SUMMER  evening.  Cauca- 
sian men  stroll  along  the 
promenade,  displaying 
torsos  matted  with  thick 


black  hair;  flighty  females  in 

glittery  outfits  perch  on  the 
knees  of  American  business 
mem  youths  (duster  around 
the  neon  lights  of  the  open-air 
discotheque— in  shortlife 
potters  on  in  a post-Soviet 
Black  Sea  holiday  camp.  Or 
so  it  would  seem  from  the 
opening  pages  of  Victor  Pele- 
vin’s latest  novel —except 

that  this  is  the  life  of  Insects, 

and  these  holiday  makers  are 
a distinctly  sinister  combina- 
tion of  human  and  arthropod. 
Where  one  minute  you 
glimpse  Natasha  batting  her 
eyelids  at  Sam  from  Ohio,  the 
next  you’ll  find  only  a blue- 
bottle and  a mosquito  rub- 
bing probosces.  Behind  them 
you'll  see  cockroaches  comb- 
ing their  moustaches  and  set- 
ting off  for  work,  while  sol- 
dier ants  suffer  from  cuts  in 
the  military  budget,  and  the 
moth  sits  up  all  night  and 
ponders  the  nature  oHight 
and  darkness. 

This  cast  of  humanoid  bugs 
crawlsoutof  thedebristhat  is 
their  holiday  resort,  in  a 
series  of  interlinked  stories 
that  form  a vicious,  witty  al- 
legory of  modern  Russia.  It  is 
not  for  the  squeamish  — Pele- 


vin’s vivid  imagination 
spares  us  no  detail  of  mandi- 
bles, sticky  secretions  and 
crunchy  thoraxes.  Buthe 
manages,  amazingly,  to  in- 
vest his  characters  with 
charm  and  a melancholy 
sense  nfriim,  imattainahlp  ■ 

freedom.  Of  course,  this  is 
their  tragedy.  They  can  ex- 
change six  legs  for  two  with 
&ase,  often  halfway  through  a 
sentence,  but  theirfate 
remains  constant.  The  beetle 
rolls  his  ban  of  dung,  even 
though  be  suspects  there  isn’t 
much  point 

Russian  Bugs,  by  Victor  Pete- 
vincas  discussed  in  the  Liter- ' 
ary  Review. 


Virtual  pets 


ANIMAL  lovers  have  gone 
mad  for  them  in  Japan  and 
now  they're  breeding  over 
here.  The  Tamagotchi  (trans- 
lated as  lovable  egg)  isa  small 
electric  pet  which  appears  on 
your  computer  screen  as  a 
baby  and  has  to  be  kept  alive 
until  it  reaches  maturity. 
Forget  to  change  its  nappy 
and  you  risk  killing  your  new 
cyberpet  If  you  give  it  the 
attention  it  demands,  the  av- 


erage lifespan  varies  from 
ten  to  30  days,  adieu  your  vir- 
tual pet  flies  off  to  virtual 
heaven— and  it’s  time  to 
hatch  a new  one. 

Cyberpets  in  She. 


Killing  fields 


DEATH  is  a way  of  life  in  the 
countryside.  In  order  to  get 
your  stripes  you  need  the 
heart  of  a Mafia  bosis.  Better 
stijl  you  need  to  have  a trig- 
ger finger  honed  and  per- 
fected early  in  life,  While  city 
children  we  re  learning  to 
read,  you  should  have  been 
learning  to  hit  moving 
targsrts. 

In  fact  nothing  upsets  the 
balance  of  the  farmer’s  peace- 
able kingdom  like  the  written 
word.  Too  much  Dick  Kings- 
mith  and  youH  never  survive 
country  life. 

Every  morning  I feed  the 
chickens  and  the  peacocks  in 
the  apple  orchard.  This  is  a 
satisfying  way  to  start- the  day 
because  they  always  look  so 
pleased  to  see  me.  But  no- 
sooneramlbackinthe 
kitchen  than  a rat  strolls  out 
from  under  his  des  res  under 
the  oil  tank.  Calm  as  you 


please,  he  tucks  in  to  his  petit 
dejeuner  of  kibbled  ram. 

Rats  are  as  much  a part  of 
farm  life  as  old  tractor  tyres 
and  rusty  ploughs.  If  you  have 
a barn  and  a bale  of  hay  you 
have  rats.  But  rats  give  most 
people  the  creeps,  and  when 
you  have  a restaurant  and  a 
garden  open  to  the  public  you 
don't  want  rats  that  sun  them- 
selves in  the  apple  orchard  , 
like  they  were  house  cats. 

This  meausyou  have  to  go  into 


Game  fbr  a laugh . 1 . G.Spot 


Eddie  Quigley 


When  the  big 
money  was  at 
North  End 


son  were  working  on  two 
songs  In  co-operation  wife  Gil1 
bext  Montague  when  Jack 
was  taken  to  hospital  with  a 
suspected  brain  haemorrhage. 
One  ride  of  his  face  had  an 
enormous  bruise.  He  died  a 
fortnight  later. 

Paul  Fishman  believes  his 
father  had  had  the  attack 
while  working  alone  at  his 
typewriter  and  his  face  had 
crashed  down  on  to  it  “Killed 
by  his  own  typewriter  — he 
wouldn't  have  wanted  tt  any 
other  way,”  he  said. 

Jack  Fishman  was  married 
to  his  wife  Lflian  for  53  years. 
Their  other  son  is  Dan  Fish- 
man, a worker  for  the  men- 
tally handicapped. 


. describe  Eddie  Quig- 
ley who  has  died  aged 
75.  as  a "nearty”  player 
might  seem  a little 
severe,  given  that  he  once  be- 
came the  most  expensive  foot- 
baller in  the  history  of  the 
British  game.  Yet  for  all  his 

qualities  as  a goal-scoring, 
constructive  Inside-right  and 
centre-forward, -be  never  quite 
achieved  the  blah***  status 
having,  in  a long,  productive 
career,  to  be  content  merely 
representing  England  B. 

Bom  in  Bury,  he  turned 
professional  with  the  local 
ride  and.  on  his  first  appear- 
ance for  them  as  a centre-for- 
ward, scored  no  fewer  than 
five  goals.  But  he  Ad  not  stay 
long  with  the  Shakers.  In  Oc- 
tober 1947,  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day who  were  then,  like  Bury, 
a Second  Division  club, 
bought  him  for  £12JW0.  By 
then,  he  had  settled  (town  as 
an  inside-right,  not  only  a 
goal-scorer,  but  a notable  play- 
maker,  especially  adroit  with 
the  reverse  pass. 

It  was  during  the  1949-50 
season  that  Wednesday  more 
than  doubled  their  money 
when  they  sdd  Quigley  to 
Preston  North  End  for  a re- 
cord £26,000.  It  may  seem- a 
bagatelle  now,  but  It  was  huge 
money  then,  though  Wednes- 
day themselves  lata:  beat  that 
transfer  record  by  paying 
£34,000  for  another  inside- 
right,  Jackie  Sewell 

Preston  North  End  had  just 
been  relegated  from  the  First 
Division  and  Quigley's  acqui- 
sition was,  they  plainly  hoped, 
going  to  help  them  hack. 
Which  they  did,  the  following 
season,  though  Quigley's  was 
a modest  contrlbutkm:  just 
nine  goals  in  20  games. 

The  next  season  saw  him 
make  the  short  move  to  Black- 
burn Rovers  and  mote  Second 
Division  football.  There  he 
flourished,  scoring  9S  goals  in 
166  League  matches,  before  he 


left  the  club  at  3S  years  in 
1966,  to  return,  for  just  one 
season,  to  Bury. 

- Just  over  aft  8in  ami  a sol- 
idly built  I2st  21b,  Quigley  was 
skilful  on  the  boll  and  hard  to 
knock  off  it  He  was  the  ideal 
player  to  help  Blackburn 
bring  along  two  refulgent  lo- 
cally-born talents,' Ronnie 
Clayton,  who  played  behind 
him  at  right  ball  and  Bryan 
Tfrflqjtos.  who  played  outside 
him  on  the  right  wing. 

.He  was  subsequently,  to 
1966,  managing  Stockport 


Net  results. . . Eddie  Quigley 


County,  then  took  over  the 
managership  of  his  did  club, 
Blackburn  Rovers  between 
1967  and  1970.  At  that  time, 
they  were  back  In  the  Second 
Division,  which  they  had  left 
in  1958.  By  then,  Lancashire's 
big  battalions  were  over- 
shadowing such  clubs  as 
Blackburn.  Jack  Walker’s 
fairy  gold  lay  well  in  the 
fliture.  Quigley  did  his  best  at 
least  to.keep  Rovers  afloat  In 
the  1976-77  season,  he  had  an- 
other spell  In  charge  of  Stock- 
port  County. 


Eddie  Quigley.- footballer,  bom 
July  13, 1921;  died  April  18. 1997 


Letter:  AHan  Francovich 


Pamela  Dix,  of  UK  Families 
Flight  103,  writes:  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Allan  Franco- 
rich  was  still  working  on 
uncovering  the  full  truth 
about  the  Lockerbie  disaster. 
Many  of  the  important  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered. 
Whatever  the  controversy 
surrounding  his  film  The 
Maltese  Double  Cross,  we 
never  doubted  his  commit- 
ment and  courage  in  pursu- 
ing the  answers  that  remain 


locked  away  in  secret  govern- 
ment and  intelligence  files 
around  the  world.  In  the  face 
of  government  inaction,  we 
have  to  rely  on  investigative 
journalists  to  force  the  truth 
out  into  the  (men.  Campaign- 
ers up  and  down  the  country 
will  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  people  like  Allan. 
Our  group  will  remember 
with  gratitude  his  pursuit  of 
the  information  we  have 
been  denied. 


Birthdays 


Andre  Agassi,  tennis  player, 
27;  Frank  Auerbach,  fainter, 
66;  Dean  Bell  rugby  league 
player,  35;  Tom  Clarke,  Edi- 
tor, Sporting  Life,  58;  Daniel 
Day-Lewis,  actor,  40;  Baron- 
ess (Brenda)  Dean,  trades 
unionist,  chairman.  Indepen- 
dent Committee  for  Supervi- 
sion of  Standards  of  Tele- 
phone TnfnrwiaHnip  Services, 
54;  Ruth  Deech,  divorce  law 
reformer,  principal  St  Anne’s 
College,  Oxford,  54;  Anita 
Dobson,  actress,  48;  Lonnie 


Doneg&o.skiffler,  66;  Deryck 
Gustier,  actor  and  comedian, 


83;  Celeste  Holm,  actress,  78; 
Ztei  Jesnmaire,  dancer,  73; 
Irvin  Kershner,  film  direc- 
tor, 74;  Zubin  Mehta,  conduc- 
tor, 61;  Johnny  Miller, 
golfer,  50;  Michelle  Pfeiffer, 
actress,  39;  Sammy  Rtmjbog- 
ton,  jazz  musician.  55;  Prof 
Brian  Ripley,  statistician.  45; 
Jeremy  Thorpe,  former 
leader,  Liberal  Party,  68; 
David  Ttndle,  painter,  65;  Jill 
Paton  Walsh,  children’s 
writer.  60;  Prof  Heinz  Wolff 
bio-engineer.  69 


Death  Notices 


nCKETT,  Judph  Thom*.  CUE.  Of  GIob- 
aop  and  LianduAvo  on  SMtfi  April  1997  fok- 
long  Ittneoa.  Funsra)  service  at  CiH- 
— Cmmstortum  td  IJOpm  Friday  2nd 
17.  Enquiries  and  ftmrare  to  T .Con- 
tour A son*,  Wootoand  Road  Waal  Cofeiyn 
Bay. 


at  homo,  oga 
-rageous  Hpht 


r.  On  Ap rd  20H>  peacefully 
j.  Roger  r 


lost  fua  cou- 
agalnst  cancer.  Leaving  Jin. 
- softJn-iaw  Ptiinp-  and  his 
Ban  and  Gan 

mourn.  A loyal  Guardian  rancor. 


■Wua  to 


llMMtr.  hh.  Tha  conductor,  dlad  at  her 
hatna  atAaMiam  Bryan  on  WBdnaodoy.  she 
was  IH  yaara.  Tha  funeral  will  be  at  Vom 
Crematorium  on  Thursday  May  fat  at  2pm. 
A ooBoctJon  wUl  be  tor  tha  RSPB.  All  anquh 
rtaa  to  the  Co-Operative  Funeral  Service. 
CjwnweURond.  Yorh  VOI  1DU.  Telephone 
tnaw  M3B38- 


Wqpsu».  Bnde  pFteb-)  on  20  April  1997 
wtlfta  Bleeping.  Much  loved  husband,  lamer 
and  gnnxHHhor.  Autatont  General  Secre- 
tory or  me  CWO  Service  Union  1973-78.  A 
nton  who_wm.be  greatly  missed.  Private 
Amend.  Donation*.  H wtahed.  to  Mount 
umn  Haopice.  St  AustuU.  Cornwall. 
BAB. 


. --------  - (Carotjmfc.  much 

taveo  .War  of  Robin  and  friend  of  Janet 
died  an  »th  April  aged  SB  at  North  Ken- 


sington after  a long- and  OOTcutt  lirneas. 
' lotvfa.  r - 


Reqdtem  U St  John's,  tadbraha  Grave  on 

Charts*-  Hospital,  to  John  Nodes  & sons. 
181  Lsdbrafce  Grove.  London  WIO.  TeJ.  OMi 
988  TBTB. 

■To  piece  your  amauncemam  (otophone 
DID  713*587  or  lax  0171  713  *123  between 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


the  cellar,  get  out  the  12-bore, 
and  walk  slowly  and  silently 
to  the  breakfast  scene.  Just  as 
the  rat  cocks  bis  head  as  if  to 
ask:  "What  do  you  have  to  do 
to  get  a decaf  cappuccino 
round  here?"  You  fire. 
Formers  do  dbtftre  breakfast, 
according  to  Country  Life. 


Come  on  down 


LOOKING  back,  British  pop- 
ular culture  has  had  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  dodgy 
TV  game  shows. 

While  the  Americans  have 
been  going  barmy,  winning 
minimis  of  dollars  at  the  spin 
of  a wheel  the  British  have 
been  exercising  almost  mo- 
nastic restraint  where  public 
broadcast  gam  lug  is  con- 
cerned. From  the  prizes  to  the 

sets,  to  Carol  Voroerman,  our 
game  shows  have  been  the 
embodiment  of 
understatement 

The  prizes  on  offer  in  some 
of  our  older  game  shows  were 
of  such  negligible  value  that 
they  have  now  assumed  a * 
purely  ironic  value  as  sym- 
bols of  a glorious  past  when 
working-class  people  knew 
their  place  and  expected  no 


more  than  the  notorious  mug 
tree  which  reguLarily  ap- 
peared as  the  “you’re  not  go- 
ing away  empty  handed” 
Prize  on  Blankety  Blank.  This 
was  of  course  supplemented 
with &Blankety  Blank  cheque 
book  and  pen,  the  ultimate  (n 
financial  irony,  a symbol  of 
wealth  that  was  worth 
nothing. 

Jim  Bowen's  Bullseye  took 
things  one  step  further  with 
the  Infamous  game  show  con, 
“the  money’s  yours,  no  one 
can  take  it  away  from  you,” 
always  followed  by  the  chance 
to  gamble,  and  of  course 
watch  the  money  go  straight 
into  Jim's  blazer  pocket . To 
cap  the  experience,  losers 
were  also  tormented  with  the 
taunt,  "look  what  you  could 
have  won!” 

Gameshoascf yesteryear  in 
G.$pot 


Jackdaw  uxmtsyourjewets.  & 

maU]ackdau>@guardtan - 
.ca.uk.; flat  6172-713 4366;  write 
Jackdaw.  TMOmrdtan,  119 
FarringdonRoad,  London 
EC1RSER.  * 
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HAMBROS  mer- 
chant bank  ate 
htunble  pie  yester- 
day and  called  in 
City  solicitors 
Norton  Rose  to  mount  an  in- 
tpdiy  into  the  bank’s  widely- 
criticised  role  in  the  abortive 
attack  on.  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society. 

Hambros,  which  backed  en- 
trepreneur Andrew  Regan’s 
plan  to  break  up  the  Co-op, 
asked  the  solicitors  to  investi- 
gate after  the  bid  collapsed  in 
acrimony  lest  Thursday. 

The  bank’s  chief  executive, 
Sir  Chips  Keswick,  apologised 
unreservedly  to  the  CWS  yes- 
terday. He  told  CWS  chief  ex- 
ecutive Graham  Melmoth 
that  “appropriate  action”  was 
being  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
bank  never  again  lowered  its 
standards  as  it  had  during  the 
battle  for  CWS. 

The  Norton  Rose  inquiry  is 


being  set  up  to  discover  who 
was  to  blame  for  actions 
which  were  criticised  in  un- 
usually savage  terms  by  a 
High  Court  judge  last  week, 
and  will  be  watched  closely 
by  City  regulators. 

Privately,  other  banks  were 
rubbing  their  hands  yester- 
day at  Hambros’  predica- 
ment, pointing  out  that  the 
Coop  aflhir  bad  made  the 
bank  more  vulnerable  to 
Regent  Pacific  — the  stalker 
Intent  ion  turning  the  break- 
up argument  against- the 
hank. 

■ There  was  barely  sup- 
pressed delight  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  bank’s  attempts 
to  fight  its  way  hack  into  the 
merger  and  acquisition  busi- 
ness had  came  a cropper. 

"The  City's  a strange  place. 
There  is  a great  tendency  to 
kick  firms  when  they  are 
down,"  one  observer  said  yes- 
terday. "Banks  do  play  pretty 
rough.  Four  or  five  corporate 
fteawna  departments  win  be 


writing  to  Hambros'  niton* 
list  today.  I am  sure  this  win 
cost  them  some  clients.” 

Hambros  has  had  a difficult 
time  in  the  1990s,  after  mov- 
ing into  CUl-d£sacs  such  as 
estate  agency  in  the  1980s. 
The  Hambros  Countrywide 
chain  is  now  beginning  to 


/CiftieftJ'dkc- 


come  Into  its  own  after  a had 
spell  during  the  housing 
downturn,  but  other  ventures 
have  proved  disappointing. 

The  long-established  bank 
decided  a few  years  ago  to 
bund  its  trading  activities 
and  expand  its  lending.  Nei- 
ther proved  easy  to  mate  ade- 
quate profits  item.  One  ana- 
lyst commented  yesterday: 
“The  worst  is  probably  be- 
hind them  but  they  made 
some  disastrous  strategic  de- 
cisions in  the  early  1990a” 

Hambros*  corporate  finance 
department  is  seen  as  having 
fallen  behind  its  competitors 
in  recent  years,  hi  the  mid- 
1980s,  it  was  on  a par  with  flbe 
likes  of  Schraders  or  Morgan 
GrenfeZL  But  since  then  it  has 
felled  to  keep  up  with  its 
rivals,  some  of  whom  have 
jumped  up  the  league  table 
through  being  acquired  by 
foreign  banks. 

But  the  group  saw  acquisi- 
tion work  as  a way  of  build- 
ing fee  income,  in  common 


with  many  banks  who  wanted 
to  escape  the  volatility  of  in- 
come Cram  lending. 

A top  director  from  annth*r 

merchant  bank  suggested  that 
Hambros  had  fallen  victim  to 
the  need  fbr  a dramatic  suc- 
cess in  corporate  finance. 

‘Tf  you  feel  you  are  telling 
you  try  to  do  one  or  two  eye- 
catching things  to  jolt  it  badk 
into  gear.  Now  they  have  got 
themselves  into  a mess." 

Hambros  position  as  an  in- 
dependent British  hank  is  by 
no  means  untenable  — 
Schroder s is  an  example 
which  has  been  extremely 
successful  in  recent  years. 
But  Hambros  Is  seen  as  suf- 
fering from  an  Inadequate  cli- 
ent base  by  comparison  with 
rivals  such  as  Schraders  and 
especially  the  big  US  banks. 

That  problem  has  now  been 
made  worse,  with  the  Coop 
affair  making  it  more  difficult 
to  acquire  new  clients  and 
leaving  existing  relationships 
vulnerable.  But  Hambros 


£830 windfall 
guaranteed  by 
the  Halifax 


Hunter 


■JALIFAX  members  will 
■W  receive  windfalls  worth 
;■  Hat  least  £830  and  on  av- 
erage £1,600  when  it  becomes  a 
bank  in  June,  after  Britain’s 
biggest  building  society  yester- 
day set  a 4i5p  floor  an  the 
value  of  its  shares. 

The  UK’s  biggest  mortgage 
tender  yesterday  said  it  would 
not  sell  members*  shares  to  In- 
stitutions unless  they  offered  a 
'Price. higher  than  the  floor  — 
2Sp  above  the  lowest  estimated 
value. 

The  society  confirmed  that 

savers  and  borrowers  would 
receive  shares  worth  £1,900  on 
average  after  the  float  — ter 
higher  than  originally  pre- 
dicted — after  a sharp  drop  in 
the  numbers  of  members  ex- 
Parted  to  benefit. 

Millions  of  small  savers. with 
deposits  of  less  than  £1,000,  and 
borrowers,  will  receive 200  free 


The  Halite*  is  providing  a 
free  rihgwgflgflUng  service  to 
members  who  wish  to  switch 
tOto  cash,  similar  to  the  ar- 
rangements by  the  Affiance  & 
Leicester,  which  floated  last 


week.  Around  27  per  cent  at 
new  shareholders  disposed  of 
their  TwMinga  “through  the 
A&L’s  dealing  service. 

A Halites  spokesman  said: 
“We  are  not  guaranteeing  any 
price,  we  are  merely  reassur- 
ing members  that  we  will  not 
sell  their  shares  at  any  price. 
This  will  protect  them  against 
any  post-election  volatility.” 

The  new  bank's  first  divi-' 
ftand,  estimated  at  l&Sp  art; 
will  be  paid  in  May  1998,  ac- 
cording to  information  pub- 
lished yesterday  to  secure  a 

stock  market  listing. 

More  than  a quarter  of  small 
shareholders  are  expected  to 

have  disposed  of  their  shares 

before  the  dividend  date. 

The  society  has  indicated 


that  share  handouts,  originally 
estimated  at  £1,290.  might 
creep  nearer  £1,600  after  the 
total  qualifying  membership' 
was  revised  last  week.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  8-84»  mil- 
lion people  were  set  to  benefit 


uuu  — . — A 

but  the  figure  has  been  revised 
to  7.6  minion.  ■ _ 

• Britain’s  second-biggest 
lend**,  Abbey  National  wfll 
withdraw  its  fixed-rate  mort- 
gage of  6R9  per  cent,  from  the 


Iguwsr  rates  — bank  sells 
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Daimler’s  Dasa  runs  rule 
over  Siemens  German  arm 


Marik  Milner 


DAIMLER-Benz’s  aero- 
space subsidiary  Dasa 
yesterday  revealed  It  is 
teen  to  buy  the  German  arm 
of  the  Siemens  defence  elec- 
tronics business  but  intrigu- 
ingly  declined  to  comment  on 
the  British  side  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Si emails  put  its  defence 
electronics  interests,  includ- 
ing Siemens  Flessey,  up  fox- 
sale  earlier  this  year,  arguing 
that  the  business  would  be 
better  off  with  a group  which 


regarded  defence  as  a core 
business. 

Yesterday,  a Dasa  spokes- 
man said  the  group  was  inter- 
ested in  the  “the  defence  elec- 
tronics businesses  in  Mun- 
ich”. Asked  specifically  about 
Siemens  Flessey,  he  replied: 
“I  cannot  say  any  more  or 
any  less." 

According  to  Siemens,  al- 
most half  the  3,000  employees 
of  its  defence  electronics  busi- 
ness are  based  in  Germany 
and  a similar  number  work 
for  the  British  side  — at  sites 
in  Christchurch,  Ilford  and 
Cowes. 


The  German  company  ac- 
quired the  UK  defence  elec- 
tronics businesses  after  Its 
Joint  acquisition  with  GEC  of 
Flessey  following  a bitterly 
fought  takeover  battle  in  1999. 

GEC  Is  among  the  compa- 
nies tinted  as  possible  buyers 
of  the  Siemens  business, 
alongside  America’s  ITT  and 
Lockheed  Martin. 

Among  the  key  attractions 
of  Siemens  Flessey  Is  its  30 
per  cent  state  in  the  consor- 
tium bidding  for  a £2  bil- 
lion battle  communications 
system  for  the  British 
Army. 


France’s  answer  to  Hollywood  is  for  sale 


Usa  Buckingham 


DISCORD  has  arisen 
early  In  the  relation- 
ship between  French  con- 
struction group  Bouygues 
and  its  film  subsidiary  Cfby 
2000,  best  known  for  pro- 
ducing The  Piano. 

Just  seven  years  after 
hrttip  established  by  the 
multi- millionaire  Francis 
Bouyges  the  venture,  which 
was  supposed  to  he 
Europe’s  answer  to  Holly- 
wood, was  yesterday  put  up 
for  sale  with  banking  team 
Soctete  Gfnerale  and  its 
American  partner  Bannon 
and  Co  scouting  for  buyers. 

It  is  understood  that 
Bouygues  — the  world’s 
biggest  construction  group 
boasting  projects  such  as 


the  Channel  tunnel  and 
RJyad  University  — would 
like  to  raise  about  575  mil- 
lion (£46.1  million)  from 
CLby  whose  money  backed 
Mike  Leigh’s  Secrets  and 
Lies  which  promised  so 
much  at  the  last  Hollywood 
awards  ceremonies  hot  lost 

out  badly  an  the  night  to 
The  English  Patient. 

The  decision  to  sell  the 
film  company  — less  than 
four  years  after  the  death 
of  Mir  Bouygues  who  had 
become  one  of  the  most 
powerftil  men  in  France  — 
coincides  with  the  news 
that  One  little  Indian,  the 
independent  record  label  is 
seeking  a large  Investor  to 
help  it  see  off  competition. 

Although  small  record 
companies  are  regarded  as 
expert  at  spotting  talent,  it 


Is  now  accepted  that  the  fi- 
nancial firepower  of  one  of 
the  world’s  biggest  record 
groups  Is  needed  to  turn  a 
prontising  star  into  a global 
ML 

A similar  pattern  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  world  of 
film  where  the  decision  by 
Bouygues  to  sell  Its  Ciby 
2000  unit  will  undermine 
further  the  French  attempt 
to  establish  a European 
counterweight  to  the  Amer- 
ican movie  industry. 

The  group’s  fortunes 
have  been  mixed.  David 
Lynch's  Twin  Peaks  gained 
colt  status  but  the  Holly- 
wood movie,  which  Ciby 
had  backed,  bombed.  But 
better  times  came  with  the 
phpiifinipnal  success  of  The 
Piano  and,  more  recently. 
Secrets  and  Lies. 


nal  for  Hambros.  But  it  is  the 
worst  kind  of  ammunition  to ; 
give  to  disgruntled  Investors. 


Britain  seeks 
revision  to 
IMF  rule  on 
capital  flows 


Mark  Tran  In  Washington 


BRITAIN  yesteray  pressed 
Its  case  for  a revision  of 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund’s  charter  to  give  it  an 
explicit  mandate  to  promote 
capital  flows  and  dismantle 
controls. 

Britain,  which  ditched  for- 
eign exchange  controls  in 
1979,  believes  that  the  free 
movement  of  capital  gives 
countries  with  investment  op- 
portunities access  to  new 
sources  of funds. 

Chancellor  at  the  Exche- 
quer Kenneth  Clarke  first 
called  fbr  a revision  to  the 
IMF’s  articles  last  autumn 
and  his  proposal  was  taken 
UP  yesterday  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  Eddie 
George,  in  a statement  to  the 
interim  committee,  the  fund's 
policy-making  body. 

“The  aim  should  be  to  es- 
tablish an  environment 
where  In  general  the  use  of 
capital  controls  is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  necessary,”  Mr 
George  declared. 

“The  fund  needs  to  be  given 
a broad  area  of  jurisdiction 
and  its  articles  should  con- 
tain a bold  statement  In 
fevour  of  liberalisation,  while 
accepting  the  need  for  caution 
and  transitional  arrange- 
ments." 

Britain’s  case  was  echoed 
by  US  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  Rubin  in  his  own 
statement,  but  developing 
countries  are  more  wary  of 
this  pud  to  change  the  fund's 
charter  for  the  purposes  of 
promoting  capital  flows. 


Chips  are  down 
at  the  Bank 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


- Grovefling. . . Sir  Chips  Keswick  (left)  and  his  tetter  (right)  but  it  may  not  be  enough.  The  Co-op  affair  has  ^tiridedmnrwiminBnmiiiHniii  far 

Hambros  eats  humble  pie 


does  have  a successful  invest- 
ment managment  operation, 
as  well  as  the  estate  agency. 

That  gives  rise  to  the  notion 
of  splitting  up  the  group,  a 
strategy  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  Regent  pacific, 
the  Hong  Kong  based  invest- 
ment vehicle  which  has  been 
stalking  Hambros  for  months. 

Regent  was  strangely  quiet 
yesterday.  It  is  In  the  midst  of : 
its  own  ftmd-raising  exercise, 
and  will  want  to  digest  what 
has  happened  in  the  Coop  af- 
fair before  plunging  in,  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  its  4 per 
cent  shareholding. 

But  these  investors  are  un- 
likely to  settle  for  Sir  Chips’ 
grovelling  apology  yesterday. 
He  and  the  group's  chairman, 
Lord  Hambro,  are  likely  to 
face  further  attack  from  this 
and  other  sources. 

The  Co-op  affair  is  seen  as 
damaging  rather  than  termi- 


I HERE  can  haw  been  few 
I more  distasteful  mo 
I meals  in  the  glittering 
life  of  Sir  Chips  Keswick  — 
old  Etonian  and  scion  of  the 
Jardine  Matheson  dynasty  — 
than  the  letter  be  was  forced 
to  pen  to  Graham  Melmoth  of 
the  CWS:  heir  to  that  other 
dynasty,  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers.  His  brief  note  con 
ceded  that  in  its  conduct  of 
the  siege  of  the  CWS  on  behalf 
or  Andrew  Regan.  Hambros 
Bank  “fell  well  below  our 
standards”  and  offered  an 
“unreserved  apology”. 

No  doubt  that  is  where  Sir 
Chips  and  Hambros  would 
haw  liked  the  matter  to  end. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  Under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Its  lead 
regulator,  the  Bank  of  Eng 
land,  and  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority,  which 
watches  over  Hambros's  cor- 
porate finance  activities,  the 
bank  has  been  required  to  call 
in  an  independent  firm  tf  law- 
yers, Norton  Rose,  to  look 
into  the  events,  legal  evasions 
and  any  potential  financial 
impropriety  surrounding  the 
conduct  of  the  abortive  Lan- 
ica/ Galileo  offer  for  the  Coop 
— tf  which  there  has  been 
plenty,  as  a High  Court  Judge 
certified  last  week. 

Once  the  Norton  Rose 
report  is  produced,  then  one 
can  expect  the  authorities  to 
swing  into  action  with  exter- 
nal disciplinary  steps.  How- 
ever. Hambros  would  be 
rather  foolish  if  it  waited  for 
this  often  slow  procedure  to 
take  place  before  cleaning  up 
its  act  Certainly,  Peter  Large, 
the  executive  who  brought 
the  Regan  business  to  Ham- 
bros when  he  joined  the  bank, 
must  feel  vulnerable,  as  must 
the  team  which  worked  on 
the  Lanica/ Galileo  scam. 

Moreover,  Sir  Chips,  hon- 
ourable man  that  he  is,  may 
feel  that  there  Is  a conflict  tf 
interest  in  remaining  on  the 
court  of  the  Bank  tf  England 
as  a director  while  the  Bank 
Is  watching  over  the  regula- 
tory activities  in  relation  to 
Hambros.  He  should  certainly 
step  down  from  the  court 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  in- 
quiry which  could  result  in 
his  eventual  departure  from 

Hambros  too. 


Dollar  mission 

AS  G7  statements  go,  this 
weekend’s  Washington 
effort  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  decisive  in  cap- 
ping the  value  tf  the  US  dol- 
lar against  the  Japanese  yen 
and  the  mark.  That  almost 
certainly  explains  the  slight 
strengthening  tf  the  US  cur- 
rency in  the  first  full  day  of 
trading,  which  also  saw  the 
pound  benefiting  from  the 
dollar  and  its  likely  insula- 
tion from  future  euro 
uncertainties. 

Nevertheless,  G7  opinion 
on  the  dollar  does  appear  to 


News  in  brief 


be  hardening.  Moving  on 
item  Berlin  earlier  in  the 
year,  there  was  a formal  state- 
ment pointing  out  that  the  G7 
was  continuing  to  monitor  de- 
velopments and  was  particu- 
larly concerned  to  avoid  **.1 
significant  increase  tn  the  cx- 
ternal  surplus"  of  Japan.  In 
that  this  surplus  h,-*s  been 
building  on  the  hack  tf  the 
weakness  of  the  yen  with,  for 
instance,  car  exports  to  the 
US  surging.  thtTe  wax  a dear 
sting  in  what  the  leading  fi- 
nance ministers  and  central 
hankers  had  10  say. 

What  has  been  iett  unclear, 
for  tactical  reasons.  Is  at  what 
point  central  bankers  become 
sufficiently  concerned  to  in- 
tervene. Traditional  interven- 
tions only  work  when  the 
market  basically  agrees  with 
them.  There  is  a reeling  out 
there  that  should  the  dollar 
start  to  march  through  the 
130  yen  level  (it  was  about  127 
yen  In  yesterday's  trading! 
then  there  might  be  more 
forceful  action. 


Cable  debut 

THE  stock  market  gave  a 
cautious  w'elcome  to 
trading  In  Cable  & Wire- 
less Communications  shares 
— and  rightly  so.  The  mer- 
chant bankers,  lawyers  and 
executives  on  both  sides  tf 
the  Atlantic  have  completed 
the  complex  task  of  merging 
four  companies  into  one. 

The  deal  was  put  together 
last  year  by  Dick  Brown,  the 
new  chief  executive  tf  Cable 
& Wireless,  in  a bold  move  to 
secure  the  future  or  Mercury. 
C&IV5  UK  telecoms  business. 
But  the  commercial  logic  be- 
hind merging  Mercury  with 
three  leading  UK  cable  com- 
panies has  yet  to  be  proved  on 
the  ground. 

CWC’s  new  management 
team,  headed  by  chief  execu- 
tive Graham  Wallace,  have  a 
difficult  time  ahead.  Merging 
four  different  companies  into 
one  with  all  the  usual  prob- 
lems tf  personnel,  culture, 
systems  and  administration 
will  be  tough. 

And  CWC  has  not  come  Into 
being  at  the  best  of  times.  The 
cable  companies  are  still 
racking  up  losses  as  they 
build  their  networks.  Market- 
ing and  customer  service 
have  tended  to  take  second 
place  to  construction.  That 
has  to  be  changed. 

Mercury  has  recovered 
from  the  doldrums  tf  a few 
years  back.  But  it  is  operating 
in  an  ever  more  competitive 
market 

However,  the  underlying 
logic  tf  the  CWC  merger  Is 
right  If  the  new  group  can  get 
its  act  together  in  double- 
quick  time,  there  are  opportu- 
nities for  it  to  exploit  — - par- 
ticularly while  British 
Telecom,  Its  main  rival,  has 
its  management's  attention  so 
focused  on  the  International 
market. 


Svens ka  puzzle 

Electrolux.  the 

world's  largest  house- 
hold appliances  group.  Is 
to  broadcast  the  whole  tf  its 
annual  general  meeting  today- 
live  on  the  Internet  for  all  to 
see.  The  wily  problem  in  this 
global  communications  exer- 
cise is  that  the  whole  event  is 
to  be  conducted  in  Swedish. 


Lftten  Tree 
branches  out 

Surrey  Free  Inns,  the  Aim- 
listed  operator  of  the  Lltten 
Tree  pub  chain,  is  to  pay 
£11.35  million  for  six  pubs  and 
two  cafe  bars  controlled  by 
pub  entrepreneur  Gerald 
Richardson. 

The  company,  itself  the  sub- 
ject of  bid  speculation,  yester- 
day announced  plans  to  raise 
£11  million  through  a placing 
and  open  offer  to  buy  Rich- 
ardsons Inns,  a partnership 
between  Mr  Richardson  and 
Whitbread,  and  a separate 
business  controlled  by  the 
Richardson  family,  called 
Highnoon.  Mr  Richardson  is 
to  Join  the  SFT  board  as  an 
executive  director  and  invest 
£1  million  in  its  shares. 

Leeds  PC  chief  quits 

Robin  Launders  resigned  as  a 
director  tf  Caspian  Group, 
owner  tf  Leeds  United  foot- 
ball dub,  and  as  Chief  execu- 
tive tf  Leeds.  He  was  signed 
less  than  a year  ago  from 
Manchester  United,  where  he 
had  been  finance  director  for 
five  years.  Caspian  denied 
there  had  been  a boardroom 
row  with  Mr  Launders,  who 
is  expected  to  receive  a 
£150,000  pay-off. 


Record  Peps  sales 

Sales  of  unit  trust  personal 
equity  plans  reached  a record 
£1.1  billion  in  March,  with  the 
first  few  days  of  April  adding 
a massive  £797  million  to  the 
industry's  coffers.  Together 
these  pushed  inflows  for  the 
last  tax  year  to  £CL2  billion  — 
43  per  cent  higher  than  the 
previous  tax  year. 

Store  group  pay-offs 

House  of  Fraser,  the  troubled 
retailing  group  which  in- 
cludes Army  & Navy  and 
Dickins  & Jones,  last  year 
paid  more  than  £550,000  in 
compensation  to  executives 
who  left  alter  the  group  had 
foiled  to  recover.  Three  direc- 
tors, ex-chief  executive 
Andrew  Jennings,  Tony  Han- 
cock and  Richard  Scott  col- 
lected respectively  £256,000, 
£141,000  and  £157,000. 

Forex  losses  for  VW 

Volkswagen.  Europe's  largest 
carmaker,  has  admitted  los- 
ing about  DM1  billion  (£357 
miHian)  on  foreign  currency 
transactions.  But  the  group 
said  that  it  did  not  plan  to 
change  its  "conservative" 
hedging  policy  — through 
which,  in  common  with  many 
firms,  it  sells  foreign  cur- 
rency earnings  in  advance. 
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Godolphin  jet  set 
have  Classic  aim 


Chris  Hawkins 


SHAMIKH  and  Moon- 
light Paradise,  respec- 
tive jomt'favourltes 
for  the  Pertemps  2,000 
and  1,000  Guineas,  were 
among  26  Godolphin  horses  to 
fly  in  from  Dubai  yesterday  to 
join  Saeed  bin  Suroor's  New- 
market stable. 

Simon  Crisford,  racing 
manager  of  Godolphin,  was 
happy  with  the  operation  and 
reported  that  all  the  horses 
had  “shipped  in  well/’ 
Altogther  the  Godolphin 
enterprise,  master-minded  by 
Sheikh  Mohammed  and  with 
Qve  Classic  winners  in  the 
last  three  years,  will  have  48 
horses  in  training  this  sum- 
mer. the  second  batch  arriv- 
ing later  in  the  week. 

"We  are  keeping  our  op- 
tions open  while  we  see  how 
the  animals  settle  do.wn.  We 
have  three  declared  for  the 
2,000  Guineas  and  two  for  the 
1.000,"  said  Crisford. 

"As  well  as  Shamikh  we 
have  Bahamian  Bounty  and 
Tycoon  Todd  in  the  colts’  race 
but  Shamikh  Is  the  number 
one  — Bahamian  Bounty  is 
more  likely  to  go  for  the 
French  Guineas. 

"Tycoon  Todd,  who  won  a 
maiden  a York,  Is  still  in  but 
is  unlikely  to  run.  He's  defi- 
nitely not  been  left  in  as  a 
pacemaker. 

“Moonlight  Paradise  (Fran- 
kie Dettori)  will  be  joined  by 


Ocean  Ridge,  for  whom  we've 
booked  Thierry  Jamet  in  the 
1.000.” 

The  articulate  Crisford,  a 
former  racing  journalist,  is  as 
frank  as  he  can  be  and  is  un- 
like most  other  racing  manag- 
ers in  that  be  is  prepared  to 
talk  at  length  about  horses 
and  prospects. 

Of  Shamikh  he  said:  "He's  a 
neat,  athletic  colt,  a bit  bigger 
than  Mark  Of  Esteem,  and 
has  been  giving  us  all  the 
right  signals. 

"What  we’ve  seen  has  been 
very  pleasing  but  his  one  race 
last  season,  the  Chesham 
Stakes,  was  not  top  class  and 
in  his  case  the  form  book 
really  isn’t  much  help- 

“He  hasn't  faced  horses  of 
the  calibre  that  bell  be  run- 
ning against  in  the  Guineas, 
but  I can  assure  you  he’s  got 
plenty  of  speed.” 

Crisford  dismissed  my  res- 
ervations that  Shamikh 's  sire 
Unfuwain,  although  a reso- 
lute galloper  over  middle  dis- 
tances, was  too  slow  to  be  able 
to  produce  a top  class  tniler. 

There  were  23  left  in  Satur- 
day's 2,000  at  yesterday's  dec- 
laration stage  and  no  shock 
withdrawals,  David  Loder1 
having  indicated  last  week 
that  Indiscreet  would  be  an 
absentee. 

Paul  Cole  has  taken  out  The 
West,  so  disappointing  in  the 
Greenham  Stakes,  and  relies 
on  Putra,  not  seen  out  since 
winning  at  Goodwood  in  July. 

Michael  Stoute  has  the 


strongest  hand  with  Entrepre- 
neur, Desert  Story  and  Yalaie- 
tanee  although  the  trainer’s 

preference  is  to  send  the  lat- 
ter for  the  French  Guineas. 

"TO  be  discussing  it  with 
Sheikh  Maktoum,  who  owns 
Desert  Story  and  Yalaletanee, 


when  he  arrives  Dram  Dubai," 
said  Stoute.  “Mick  Ktnane 
will  ride  Entrepreneur  and 
Cash  Asmussen  will  be  on  De- 
sert Story.” 

The  form  of  Desert  Story's 
recent  Craven  Stakes  victory 
was  flanked  on  Sunday  by  the 
fourth.  Air  Express,  in  the 
Italian  2,000  Guineas  and  at 
16-1  Desert  Story  is  good  each- 
way value. 

In  Rome,  Air  Express  beat 
Granny’s  Bet  by  just  over  five 
)erpE*hg  — a similar  margin  to 
Hidden  Meadow's  superiority 
over  him  in  the  Free  Handi- 
cap. Yet  Hidden  Meadow  is  a 
skinny  6-1  with  HUTs  for  the 
Guineas. 

John  Gosden  still  plans  to 
run  his  Craven  third  Cape 
Cross.  Riding  arrangements 
for  this  colt,  who  looked  to 
have  plenty  of  improvement 
in  him,  have  not  been  final- 
ised but  Olivier  Peslier  has 
hem  approached. 

Kleren  Fallon,  without  a 
ride  as  Henry  Cecil  does  not 
have  a runner,  has  been 
booked  by  Mark  Tompkins 
for  Musical  Pursuit 

There  are  18  fillies  still  in 
the  1,000  Guineas  which  will 
be  run,  like  last  year, 
Sunday. 


Nottingham  eight-race  programme 


CKOS  HAWKWS 


TOP  FORM 


Terry's  Roe  (nap)  B taring  Castle 

AybeegM  DMneWss-P 

Btetoog  Victoria  Prince  Foley 

Change  For  A Buck  (nb)Bflsted 
CasSes  Burning  Boobfgny 

TaBubSiBeSfl  Agony  Aunt 

Bowled  Over  He's  Got  Wings 

SeflaHe 


215 

2.45 

3.15 

3.45 

4.15 

4.45 
520 
3.50 

Uft-Utnd  oval  ot  about  IXm  Him  4tt  nn-ta.  «■ 

Going;  Good,  good  to  firm  In  places  h back  straght 
* Denotes  tfttas. 

Draw;  ttflft  nunberc  best  over  Sf  & 8f. 
long  (Batura  travelers:  4.15  Princess  01  Hearts,  M Pipe 
Somerset  1 98  miles;  Sane  Rose  & Viva  VwM,  J Dunlop  Sussa  1 75 
mies.  2.15  Bbztig  Caste  & 3.15  Prince  Fotay,  W 8 M Tuner 
Somerset  1 rente.  215  Munfflpai  Qrt.3.1 5 Santa  Faye  3 5.50 
9wrJuMee,B  Paling  Gbmorgan  166  miles.  2.45  Time  For  Tea, 
145  Cheek  To  Qnek,  4.15  Cadtas  Burning,  4.45  Princess  Topaz  S 
5.20  Bowled  Over,  C Cyzer  Sussex  166  maa. 

Sewn  day  wtanen:  4.45  TriUah  Bale. 

Btakered  tint  tbne  215  MysfcaL 

Figures  in  bradwte  after  horse's  name  denote  cays  since  las?  outing 


^MEADOWS  SELLING  STAKES  3-Y-O 


»6f  £1.935  (18  declared) 


Ml 


wi 


nth  $3  W Tansy  9-4 D HeBdEn  (7) 

i Cwilagi  f)  m M IMkr  9-4  ...  B EOdnra  * 

1lfceian9-4 ....  J flaU  * 

J NdmtB-13 X ruga  * 

J Itan  8-13  ..  If  4 OThenar 

8-13 6 DoffM 

8-13 T 

8-13  . 


4 (CO-OK 
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320-003 
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DOOM  DootForgst 
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0050-a  stum  Rw  l . . 
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10(10  300-063  RadanwodUitclKk  (0  P Eons 8-12 JFEffn* 

m§  oo-  win  Liimii  rm j mm  a-is imp; 

1U0  Hh  Porevta  R am  8-7 ..PWrairiWa 

US  (18  MjiJIsal  Mrc  L Sttto  8-7  A CMtaw  * 

US  (IS  00505- MtaPwk  [140)  Wrtta  8-7 S WUtrn* 

U7(1S  0000-  an»mo  (267)  R Bfflrtl  3-7 Dana  MoMB  {J) 

tl8(1i1  2-54522  Tmfi  Bow  BRHUWsad  8-7 ■ Bps 

Min  5-1  Ton's  Awe.  6-1  FodumnlwdbcK.  7-1  Mem?  tejm  8-1  Gum 
Gtay.  Bung  Caafc.  Ifenchal  Qrl.  i;m  hanwriv  ifc 


O ^CBRAOMOHE  HLUES'  handicap 

4e*tw  6f  £3.226  fl 8 declared) 
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■MW  5-1 9op  If  ShadK  7-1  Omt  tSstrP.  FanTgan.  8-1  Legal) 

OTAagqn.  Corntfe  Oka  12-1  k HML  (WmOrt 


Q 4 JCP0RCHESTEB  AUCTION  STAKES  Z-Y-0 
w«  ■ 5El5f  £2^77  (12  declared) 
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RADFORD  HLUES'  STAKES 
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BOARD  HANDICAP  3-Y-O 
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COURSE  SPECIALISTS 
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10  136  745  -78.40 
9 81  2345  +4155 

8 81  148  -2J0 


Results 


FORCING  BID,  who  won  at 
Wolverhampton  on  Saturday 
night,  completed  a quick 
double  at  Southwell  yesterday 
to  provide  Marts  Prescott  with 
his  third  winner  Grom  four 
runners  this  season. 

Prescott  Is  delighted  with 
the  start  he  has  made  and 
said:  ’It  was  only  last  Mon- 
day that  we  had  our  first 
runner,  and  Wizard  King  got 
us  off  the  mark  at  Leicester 
ra  Saturday  before  Forcing 
Bid  won. 

"We  got  our  come-uppance 
in  France  (when  Last  Second 
could  finish  only  seventh  of 
eight  to  Hellas  io  in  the  Prix 
Ganay),  but  I am  happy 
enough  with  what  we’ve  got, 
my  usual  60  horses  to  work 
my  way  through." 

PONTEFRACT 

M0  1,  CLASSY  CUBS,  P*  Eddary 
(5-2  K-tav):  2,  Oat  Uka  M mole  (4-1);  a. 


_»ojr(S-Z  n-fw).  9 ran.  tt,  SL  (R 

Htrtnon)  Tata  OJft  SMB.  C140.  El  50. 
Dual  F:  C6JW.  Trio;  DBJO.  CSF:  £n.«.  NR: 
Bfl}nGui. 

MS  (In  4f  l)di|i  1,  BMV  JANE.  P 

BtoomBald  [5-2  lav);  a,  IMfak  LWy 


(i?-1);  S.  FeitwM  U noai-  (13-1).  M ran. 
is.  B.  [R  Guest)  Tola:  ELZtk  ClSa  C4.M. 
13.00.  Owl  F.  BT.ro.  Trio:  E301.7U.  GSF: 
01.48. 

*48  (0f>  1,  KKUfr  nmifT,  K FmJlon 
133-  li;  a,  B«  Wmd  (is-l);  3,  Omy  Kktf 
•taaje-4  lav);  4,  Bmhra  Boy  (26-1).  17 
ran.  W.  1,  * . (J  ONefll)  TOW  E3440;  B4^0, 
0.40.  Cl.ia  £5-20  Trio:  E*S1  ia  Out)  R 
038  oa  CSF:  £457.42.  Tricasc  El.117.00. 
4.»  ■ «t  m nydn);  1 , OVMKRMK  IR.YBH,  K 
Fallon  (4-1);  2,  Spki  Stand  (3-1  t*v);  3, 
OHitao  (B-i).  19  ran.  i,  i.  (G  Hotmea)  Tow 
£5-30:  £2-00.  C1.0L  £4JW.  Dual  R £11.40. 
Trio:  £71 20.  CSF:  £13.61. 

(In  » T22yda)l  1,  ALL  Off,  R 
Rreneh  llO-l);  St,  tetmiB  (5-1  J:  3,  Ht«h 
«*•  (11-2):  4,  Tbomton  Batata  [33-11. 
9-2  (OT  Upper  Mown  Clair.  16  ran.  7. 14.  IS . 
(J  Hatharton)  Tow  CiiJO;  £250.  E2J30, 
Cl. 70.  £790  Dual  F:  C59iO.  Trio:  £307.80. 
CSF:  £4033.  Tricast  C296JS. 

J.1S  Cl Ita  Sf  t)A>  1,  ROAD  RACBR,  J 
Fortum  |0-1):4,«baflWiayei(4-l  J Mm); 
».  Awoajran  (9-1).  4-1  jMav  Donaaoid.  13 

ran.  Sn  KL  3.  (Mrs  J RarncdM)  Tow  EIILBO: 

£330.  £180.  C2JD  Dual  F:  £30  70.  Trio: 
£51.40.  CSF.  C4tt3a  Tricasc  £182.04. 
AACKPOT:  Not  won.  £15^8137  Mrriad 
over  to  NoWnotiam  today. 
hJU»OT:Cafll.  QUAD  POTI  £1630. 

SOUTHWELL 

sxn  cioi  4th  n , ciutnoux  tuuw,  loan 

Wands  (83-11:  s.  At  Ubavty  (7-4  lay):  3, 
BaMbonoa  (S-i).  10  ran.  Sh  hd.  4.  (C 
Murray)  Toto:  £18.80;  tim.  Crja  £14a 
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Prince  charming . . . Hamed  at  yesterday’s  press  conference,  where  he  told  his  opponent 
Billy  Hardy  to  expect  a first-round  knockout  on  Saturday  photograph:  alexuwsey 
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Boxing 


Hamed  denies  he 
is  ill-prepared 
for  Hardy  fight 


John  Rawling  reports 
on  the  featherweight 
champion’s  defence 

Suggestions  that  Na- 
seem  Hamed  has  seri- 
ously" underestimated 
his  next  opponent  Billy 
Hardy  were  rejected  an- 
grily by  him  yesterday 
when  the  two  came  face  to 
face  before  their  world 
featherweight  title  fight  for 
Hamed’s  WBO  and  IBF 
championships  in  Manches- 
ter on  Saturday. 

Rumours  have  begun  to 
circulate  that  Hamed  has 
not  trained  adequately  for 
this  light,  hut  he  said: 
"People  can  say  what  they 
want.  But  I know  that  I am 
fit  and  ready,  and  what  will 
those  people  say  on  Satur- 
day after  I have  knocked 
him  out?  I always  give 
credit  to  my  opponent,  but 
this  will  be  as  easy  as  X 
want  to  make  It  and  m be 
looking  to  knock  him  out  in 
the  first  round.'* 

The  double  champion 
rfaimfl  to  have  prepared  as 
meticulously  as  for  his  pre- 
vious contest,  an  eighth- 
round  stoppage  of  the 
United  States’  EBP  cham- 
pion Tom  Johnson,  though 
the  whispers  suggest  his 
road  work  has  been  mini- 
mal and  gym  work  variable. 
Hardy,  the  32-year-old 


European  champion  who 
has  been  a professional  for 
14  years  has  twice  foiled 
In  world  title  attempts,  said: 
■This  is  the  biggest  fight  of 
my  career,  and  I never 
thought  Z would  get  another 
chance  at  my  age. 

"In  one  breath  Naz  is  say- 
ing this  Is  the  hardest  he’s 
ever  trained.  In  the  next  he 
says  he’s  going  to  knock  me 
out  in  one  round  and 
doesn't  need  to  train.  How 
do  you  work  it  out? 

■‘Everybody  is  writing  me 
off  in  the  public  and  media 
but  he’s  In  for  the  hardest 
fight  of  his  career.  At  the 
moment  you’ve  got  Prince 
Naz,  on  Saturday  night  it 
win  he  King  William." 

If  Hamed  prevails,  a title 
unification  bout  against  the 
WBA  champion  WlUTedo 
Vasques  is  likely  to  follow, 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  will  be 
at  the  ringside  on  Saturday. 

Hardy’s  rewip  T»q<?  already 
scored  a standing  count 
against  Hamed.  Gordon 
Iblnson,  Hardy’s  65-year-old 
trainer,  was  an  amateur  ref- 
eree and  handled  three  of 
Hamed’s  Junior  bouts.  And 
In  one  of  them  the  Prince's 
flashy  style  seriously  tried 
Iblnson’s  patience. 

Iblnson  said:  "It  was  In 
Liverpool  when  I gave  him 
a standing  count  for  drop- 
ping his  hands.  In  amateur 
boxing  that  amounts  to  a 
knockdown,  because  be 
wasn’t  defending  himself. " 
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England  may  need 
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David  Lacey  on  Glenn  Hoddle’s  problem 
in  finding  the  right  midfield  balance  against 
Georgia  at.  Wembley  tomorrow  night 


IT  WOULD  tie  fair  to  say 
that  on  the  day  of 

national  thanksgiving 

which  fallowed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Glenn  Hoddle  as 
BPEfond  coach  last  summer 
the  name  of  David  Batty  did 
not  spring  readily  to  mind. 
Hoddle,  after  all,  personified 
football's  visual  arts  whereas 
Batty  represented  a blot  on 
the  landscape.. 

So  some  may  find  sobering 
the  thought  that  if  England 
are  to  defeat  Georgia  in 
. tomorrow's  . World  Cup  Quali- 
fier at  Wembley,  before  gain- 
ing tbs  sort  of  result  In 
Poland  at  the  end  of  next 
month  which  vrfB  keep  their 
prospects  of  making  the  1998 
tournament  in  reasonably 
good  shape,  then  Batty  surely 
has  a erutdai  role  to  play. 

. In  Tbilisi  last  November 
. the  Newcastle  miriftelrtw  — 
late  of.  Leeds,  Blackburn  and 
the  occasional  tackle  — was 
declared  Man  of  the  Match  for 
the  way  he  denied  Georgia’s 
(and  Manchester  City’s) 
Georgi  gbikladse  a chance  to 
run  the  game.  When  England 
play  In  Katowice  on  May  31 
logic  suggests  Batty  will  be 
asked  to  perform  in  a similar 
vote  to  stop  Ptotr  Nowak 


opening  up  Hoddle’s  defence 
85  the  Pole  did  at  Wembley  in 
October. 

But  win  Batty  play  tomor- 
row, when  the  earns  will  be  on 
England  to  find  the  wit  and 
subtlety  of  pass  to  open  up  a 
retreating  Georgian  defence? 
Although  bis  game  fare  sev- 
eral sterling  qualities,  sub- 
tlety and  wit  would  stnwpfo 
to  find  a place  among  them. 

Possession  In  midfield  is 
unlikely  to  be  a problem  at 
Wembley  but  if  Paul  luce, 
Steve  McManaman  ti» 
wing-backs  make  forward 
runs  they  will  need  a regular 
supply  of  the  accurate  and. 
above,  all,  early  passes  Which 
are  not  Batty’s  greatest 
strength.  In  fact  two  of  the 
game’s  more  respected  voices 
have  recently  offered  the 
opinion  that  his  prpfprmwi 
for  the  short,  square,  safe  ball 
can  be  a handicap  at  both 
club  and  international  level. 

There  may  be  a case,  tiwi, 
for  Hoddle  preferring  an- 
other, more  positive  Newcas- 
tle man.  Robert  Lee,  who 
played  well  in  the  friendly 
against  Mexico  a month  ago. 
Or  he  could  spring  (me  of  his 
surprise  selections  and  pick 
Nicky  Butt,  capped  as  a sub- 


1 ™ -^Ferguson ‘backing  Hoddle’ 


Gary  nevtlle  yester- 
day denied  continuing 
suggestions  that  his  Man- 
chester United  manager 
Alar  Ferguson  puts  club  be- 
fore Glenn  Hoddle’s  plans 
when  it  comes -to  his  tal- 
ented young  players-  The 
defender  said  Ferguson 
“genuinely  wants  us  to 
play  for  England”. 

Neville,  set  to  earn  his 
18th  cap  in  the  World  Cop 
qualifier  against  Georgia  at 
Wembley  tomorrow,  added: 
“Alex  Ferguson  has  never 
stood  in  the  way  af  me  play- 
ing far  England. 

^“People  have  this  myth 


Second  Division 

Chesterfield  0 
Stockport  County  1 

Stockport  in 
heaven  as 
Angell  seals 
promotion 


that  we’re  polled  out  of 
squads  because  he  wants  us 
to  rest,  but  I’ve  been  in  the 
England  squad  20  thnew 


now  and  only  pulled  out 
once,  against  Mexico  last 
month,  because  I had 
stitches  in  my  ankle. 

“He’s  never  ever  said  to 
me  that  he's  pulling  me  out 
of  a game.  It’s  been  said 
that  he  does  it  for  friend- 
lies,. but  I was  In  12  friend- 
lies leading  up  to  Euro  96. 

“When  I’m  picked  for 
England  we  don’t  even  have 
a conversation  about  it; 
when  I’m  selected  in  the 
squad  I just  go.” 


stltute  against  the 
and  in  good  form  for  Man- 
chester United. 

Then  again  Hoddle  may  be 
loth  to  break  up  the  partner- 
ship of  Batty  and  Ince  which 
has  become  a platform  far  the 
rich  and  varied  creative  tal- 
ents which  will  be  restored 
once  Paul  Gascoigne  has  suc- 
cessfully undergone  the 
world’s  first  head  transplant 

Seriously,  though,  the  Eng- 
land coach  is  going  to  find  it 
difficult  to  leave  out  Batty,  ah 
important  line  of  defence 
against  the  swift  counter- 
attacks now  fundamental  to 
football  of  any  international 
standard.  So  the  28-year-old 
Yorkshire  terrier,  studiously 
ignored  by  Terry  Venables 
once  he  had  hacked  at  Jun- 
inho  tn  the  1995  Umbro  Cup, 
has  seen  his  England  career 
reborn,  appearing  In  four 
games  out  of  five  under 
Hoddle. 

“I  enjoy  playing  with  Paid 
Ince,”  Batty  said  yesterday. 
‘There’s  a lot  of  trust  be- 
tween us,  we're  always  ready 
to  run  for  each  other. 

T feel  I’ve  improved  as  a 
player.  I’ve  made  good  moves 
at  the  right  time.  I know  I've 
got  a poor  scoring  record  but 
that  has  never  bothered  me. 
Attacking  and  scoring  is  the 
easy  part  of  the  game.  I'd 
rather  win  the  ball  than 
score. 

“Flair  play  era  get  the  head- 
lines and  rightly  so.  They  win 
games,  rm  just  happy  to  be  in 
there  doing  my  Job. 

“I  got  my  rbnnro  against 
Georgia  because  Gtenn  Hod- 
dle wanted  to  pick  a different 
team  for  that  particular  game. 
This  H im  it  will  be  totally  dif- 
ferent They'D  sit  back  and 
try  to  counter-attack  us. 

Tfinkladze’s  a top  player 
and  there  will  be  times  when 
a player  like  that  is  going  to 
get  space,  however  much  you 
try  to  limit  him-  And  Wem- 
bley has  a big  pitch  with  nice 
turf.” 

Yesterday  Hoddle  lost  one 
of  his  goalkeepers,  Totten- 
ham’s lan  Walker,  with  an 
Achilles  tendon  injury  and 
Stuart  Pearce  resumed  train- 
ing after  a calf  problem.  Basi- 
cally, however,  the  squad 
remains  at  foil  strength. 
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Jumpingfor  Joy . . . Ince,  Fowler  and  McManaman  share  an  unconventional  training  session  photograph:  nbl  mums 


Mgei  Gardner 


A GOAL  from  Brett  Angell 
five  minutes  into  the 
match  was  enough  to  give 
Stockport  automatic  promo- 
. tifln  at  Saltergate  last  night 
They  join  the  promoted  Bury 
1 an.  81  points  and  may  yet  win 
the  title. 

Both  dubs  had  basked  in 
the  dizzy  sunshine  of  cup  ex- 
ploits and  on  a wet,  blustery 
night  County  had  been  aim- 
ing for  a return  to  the  div- 
ision in  which  they  last 
played  60  years  ago.  Chester- 
field’s own  promotion  ambi- 
tions had  been  revived  by 
three  straight  wins  but  to 
keep  the  play-oCfe  in  sight 
they  had  to  get  past  a team 
that  hart  beaten  them  in  the 
, League  and  twice  in  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup. 

The  2,000  or  more  Stockport 
fens  shoe-horned  into  the 
open  Cross  Street  end  of  Ches- 
terfield's creaking  old  ground 
were  convinced  that  sequence 
was  set  to  continue  and  they 
were  soon  singing  in  the  rain. 
The  left-back  Todd  cleverly 
delivered  a pass  down  the  left 
channel  and  Armstrong 
crossed  precisely  for  Angell 
to  beat  Leaning  with  a stoop- 
ing header. 

’.  Angell  might  have  com- 
. pie  ted  a hat-trick  inside  18 
minutes.  Leaning  arching 
back  to  tip  over  a lob  before 
Perkins  took  the  ball  off  the 
striker’s  right  boot  after  he 
dehad  been  him  In  space. 

Stockport  lotiked  assured  in 
all  departments,  the  only  blot 
on'  an  impressive  first  half 
coming  when  Flynn  was 
booked  for  dissent 

. But  Chesterfield  were 
transformed  after  the  break 
and  Ebdon  was  close  to  equal- 
. jstng  in  file  48th  minute  when 
his  downward  header  from  a 
Davies  cross  was  kept  out  by 
the  outstretched  left  foot  of 
Jones;  when  Curtis  followed 
op  Marsden  blocked  his 
effort  ' 

\ Then  Howard,-  who 
replaced  Dtmn  at  the  interval, 

swept  the  ball  in  low  and 
when  fannnn  connected  with 
’ fresh  air  Todd  denied  Davies. 
^Stockport  brought  on  Din- 
ning in  the  73rd  minute  and 
when  his  25-yard  shot  was  de- 
flected for  a comer  Angell 
glanced  a header  Into  the  path 
of  Gannon,  but  the  big  de- 
fender put  the  ball  over. 

giirtiifliM  14-M):  Loaning:  ParUm, 

. William,  Dycha,  JuIm;  Dunn.  EMon, 
Curtta,  Beaumont;  Moms.  DMos.  . 
atoofcport  (4— c-2):  Jones:  Connolly. 
Rjsnv  Garmon,  Todd;  Durian,  fionoult 
Marsden.  Cooper:  Armstrong.  AnfloB. 

I C Finch  (Bury  SI  Edmunds). 


Flattered  Brown  puts  Celtic  out  of  his  mind 


Patrick  Glenn  in  Gothenburg  finds  Scotland's  manager  anxious 
to  put  link  with  new  job  aside  to  concentrate  on  beating  Swedes 


WHEN  be  arrived 
here  yesterday 
for  tomorrow’s 
potentially  deci- 
sive World  Cup  match, 
Craig  Brown  bad  to  field 
more  questions  about  the 
possibility  of  becoming 
manager  of  Celtic  than  he 
did  on  Scotland's  prospects 
of  coping  with  Sweden. 

Scotland’s  team  manager 
is  widely  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  right  credentials  for 
the  Parkhead  Job,  should 
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Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 

(0)0 


BjBOO  Angott  5 

UHMWIP  Luuxnk  PM  DtwMoai  Ash- 
ton UU  2.  Woridnoton  0:  Stochstarldoa  PS 
1.  Eastwood  Tn  D. 

ICIS  IUOUB  Prswisr  Dhrfaloai  Dag  * 

Rod  2.  Grays  1.  ■ 


BlKkhum  i.  Nottm  Forest  3.  nm  D»*- 
MoBr  HuddorsflsM  0,  Sunderland  3;  VW- 
vfKtuunpton  2.  Port  Vila  1.  PostpaaaOi 
Prastonv  Wart  Brom.  gstwndt  Bradford  C 
1.  Grimsby  1.  TUnb  Darflogten  a Wlsan  1: 
Doncastar  1.  WUaaJ1 1. 

AVOU  IHWRAHCE  COWIHATtOMi 
Mi  CMsh  1,  Swansea  1;  Mfliwall  1. 
Crystal  Palace  9;  OPR  a Luton  3. 


PMibis  Thwton  Tn  1,  BrtsSnaton  0. 

Rugby  League 

8UPm  UUUl  Canbsrra  RaMsrs  30, 
Psrtn  ID;  Brisbane  Srencos  34,  Canurtniy 
Bulldogs  ta 

Tennis 

ATP  TODRKAHBfT  (Munich):  Plrat 
i—*  S Poaads*  (CO  bt  J KnlppacidM 
(Oert  8-4.  B-l;  A IVMswt  (It)  bl  AVWbor 
&)  HHWH  Oanw  (A rfl)  bt  J 
BurtllO  (Sp)  M.H.KT  Mtprtst  ISws) 
bt  D HrtJsty  (Slovak)  B-3,  8-C  M PMp- 
p —Mb  (AUS)  M A Rmtuhocu  (GMl)  7-4. 
7-8;  fcl  Cfiipiwlrr  (Am)  bt  G Orspor 
(Aua)  4-8.  8-4.  8-8;  K Uni  (Mor)  W L 
Arnold  (Arg)  7-S,  8-4.  ■_ 

ATP  CllOH  oraN  (Pregus):  Pint 
mailt  J KnOk  (aovMrt  M M Tsfaere 
Ifa)  S-1,  S-Oj  B rrariisy  (An»  bt  J 3an- 

Jbaa  (Bpj  ML  8-S6  IMbs  MIl  FR* 
(Sp)  4-5  B-a.  6-4;  O Manoo  (SB)  bt  L Psas 
(India)  8-7.  6-8.  8-4. 

Baseball 

AimtCAM  LEAGUBl  Tororfio  1.  SaMtHp 
Z Baltimore  7.  Boston  13;  i ff  Vmfcsw  7, 
Chicago  VVWta  So*  1;  MHwAsa  8,  Cttw- 
tandu  Minnesota 3.  Tataut  7j  OoMand  1. 

more  (WH  L7.  POST.  6Bg:-Z  team 
pa-11-^2Z-3);  3.  NY  Ysnkses  («-i»- 
Isoo-an.  rsidi^  I.  MDwaukaa 
JOO-O);  Z cteveisnd 
Kansas  City  (10-1 

Da  (ifi-eJBS-O);  Z Texas  («-B-J18-K):  3, 

Oakland  (12-13- JBO-3)-  _ „ ^ 

MAT10MAL  LUOUto  Atan»  Z.i S DIM® |D 
-Kltmal;  Uonirel  3.  HY  Maw  toS.imto 
..  Colors*  Z CHIMB lOrt*  a «**£*£> 

7i  Houston  2.  S«n  Frendsco  »H««a4, 

Los  Angolas  3.  Listoso  stpatoa^tosm 

T.  Attonto  (W17.  LS,  PsL773, 


GBfll  a Florida  (l»-»-J»l-4fc  8. 
(iT-iO-^EA-SJO.  Caaba* 
(i4-a-.6od-0);  a.  PUWburgh  jn-n- 
!s&0-8fh  3.  a Lot*  m-i4-je-:  was* 
finite  pn-JM-Qi:  a coto- 
recto  («-8a7U-T){  3.  Los  Angaios  (11-10- 
SMS). 

Chess 

Anon  iumpwhawid  uwrr*; 

/UgntoAl!  IlMWfl  8 SMB  J PRtt 

iLuSaJavto  O'u0) « 

VTopslov  (Buf)  r.  P MMMBca) 
jt  V lUlWlli  (te)  # J Lauder  W1.  V 
hanehuk  (Un  1:  A Karpov  (Bus)  Z-  A 
SKSTlteft  V Anand  (Ind)  2.  U Anders. 


the  Celtic  board  decide  to 
part  with  Tommy  Bums. 

There  was  never  any  like- 
lihood of  Brown  feeding  the 
Speculation  but  he  did  ad- 
mit that  nobody's  fixture  tn 
football  is  certain. 

“This  is  mere  speculation 
and  if  there  were  any  truth 
in  it  I would  be  flattered.” 
he  said.  “But  fin  happy  in 
fee  Job  I’ve  got  and  I want 

to  stay  with  Scotland  at 
least  through  to  next  year’s 
World  Cup  finals. 


sun  (Swa)  0.  Mad  n*Mi  Karpov  IX. 
Andaman  X;  Anand  tt.  Lautor  t SMm . 
IvactHJk  1;  Mkollc  1.  Toptoov  l;  Kramnik  i, 
Plkotl;  LJiibojmricI,  van  Wely  1.  Lwwtara 
Anand  1 Ut  Karpov.  KraranHt,  Topalov  Ob 
Ivanchuk.  NlkoJIc,  SMnov  9. 

BRITISH  LBAOUI  (Wosl  Bromwich): 
Hud  1b  ShMBb  8.  MUond  Monarchn  Z 
Kara  Invleta  4,  BrWsb  Cbsaot  Magaztns  4; 
Horttord  & Northumbria  7»  Barbican  4JL 
NoPtonna  » Bristol  4X.  Richmond  Ok 
WSssax  S*.  North  WSst  Oh  Wood  Oman  8. 
Whimsy  2.  naol  warn  1,  Midland  lion- 

sichs  21  maun  pts:  z Ks«  inlca  20;  a. 
Slough  2D;  4,  Northumbria  20:  6.  Barbican 
1R  8,  BCM  17. 

Basketball 

WondToir’  Oriando  B7 

(Miami  load  aortas  2-0);  Chicago  108. 
Washington  KM  (Chicago  lead  ssrtss  2-0): 
AUanta  B0.  Detroit  03  (series  Bed  1-1). 
Western  Owftwsre  LA  Lakore  107, 
Portland  83  (LA  Mad  series  a-0k  Seattto 
122,  Phoenix  78  (ssrtss  fled  V-1). 


Ice  Hockey 


(Turku.  Fin); 

Psei  Ai  Germany  1.  Russia  fi;  Slovakia  5. 
France  s.  Pool  ■«  ttsly  5.  Latvia  4;  Urtfiad 
Stoles  3,  Norway  >■ 

NMU  Stantay  Cpt  play  eltsi  bum 

n SI  Louis  1,  Detnrit  3 (Detroll 

win  series  4-S);  Ottawa  0.  Buffalo  3 (sertsa 
Bed  3-SL  BtoMm  Cuiriaraaot  St  Louts 
1.  Detroit  3 [Dutrott  artn  aaries  4-2);  Ed- 
monton  Z Dallas  8 (oarias  Usd  S^J; 
i*c  2,  Anahebn  3 (ot)  (saris*  Hod  3-3). 

Table  T«mnis 

WORLD  CHAto>  RIHH  H I [Munchu*- 
tBfp  Mm  Las!  **»  England  3.  Egypt  a 
Tsmr  oeaal  (tost  18)s  Swsdsn  Z Enraand 
1;  Austria  3.  England  0.  Camponr  * (&»Be 
2):  (brooR  C>  Butgaila  a.  Wtttoa  a 
a*  Ireland  3.  Swlttsrtand  2.  Ores 

?J^rU^rdN1kore.3.S 

Korea  ft  China  3,  Ggntamy  0.  Pualeea 
17  to  aot  loanee  Z England  1;  England  3, 


“I’m  concentrating  solely 
on  the  match  against 
Sweden.  And  of  course 
there  has  been  no  contact 
between  Celtic  and  me. 
Celtic  wouldn’t  go  about 
their  business  that  way.** 
Tomorrow’s  match  In  the 
Ullevi  Stadium  will  be 
enough  of  a preoccupation 
for  the  manager,  as  a pow- 
erful Sweden  team  seek  to 
balance  the  1-0  defeat  they 
suffered  at  Ibrox  last  De- 
cember. There  was  encour- 


Raly  1.  Category  Si  Oraap  K (Stage  Or 
Vonuzuaia  3,  BcoBand  0.  fteoop  s (Posi- 
ttons  33-38):  bidorwafa  A Walss  1. 


Real  Tennis 


(Kayttng  Mland): 

UredeyMK  Alton  8-1.  B-0;  S iteew—  bt 
K Lownkig  5-2,  fr-1.  Ftaofa  Lintey  M HSO- 
weU  8-3,  6-0. 

Snooker 

WOBLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Sheffield) 
lieeewd  roonch  K Doherty  (Rap  of  ire)  bt 
S Deris  (Eng)  13-3;  J Psrott  (Eng)  M A 
Hamilton  (Eng)  13-11:  J Mogtae  (Scon  bt 
D Dole  (Wales)  13-&  J Wetiwre  (Thai)  bt 
S Lao  (Eng)  1S-7. 


Fixtures 


(7  J0  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

HI ROP CAN  IM1  CHAMPIONSHIP* 
1B06/88  Qaallfylngi  droop  Oa*i 
Qrssce  v Croatia  (2.1S)-  QrotoP  TWm  Eng- 
land v Georgia,  droop  Throw  Norway  v 
Finland  (tLO);  Switzerland  v Hungary 
pJJO).  droop  Fawn  Austria  v Estonia 
(S*£>r.  Latvia  v Belarus  (2.0);  Swadsn  v 
Scotland  (BJ0).  threap  Rre  Russia  v Lux- 
embourg (4.0).  amp  She  Yagoateria  V 
Spain  (4.0L  (Nwup  fevM  Son  Marino  v 
Holland:  Turkey  v Belgium  (BJ).  Creep 
Romania  v Rep  of  Ireland  (8j45). 
Germany  v Ukraine  (B-25). 


Gffllngtuun  v WOkaB  (7^5).  Third 
me  Carlisle  v Rochdale  (7 AS). 

CM  VAUXHA11.  COMWKb  Altrlnc- 
hem  v Stovenaga  17.46):  Bath  v Fsrnbor- 
ouoh  (7 AS):  Moracantoe  v Southport 
(7.4a  Rushdan  8 D’monda  v woMng 
(745):  Walling  v Stolybridga  (746). 

UVA  11-1 B CHAMPKHtBMPl  tofwnS- 
Engtond  v Portugal. 


Pools  Forecast 


ncMumiN 
1 CMtoea 

S Country 
S MlOdtosbio 
a N«tm  Forest 

8 : 

8 Suntoriand 

.7  HteOtHtow 


HAnOMWlDN  LCAOtlE 

HBIIIMSW 


v Derby 


v Patsiboreugb 


v Wattord 
v MDlwail 
V Hot®  CO 
v SnrewetMHy 


SECOND  DIVISION 
20  1 

*%  Cambridgo 


SBCOHDDHHfON 

41  AyrtJM 

42  Clyde 

43  Dumtawun 


THBID  DdfUaON 
4C  Arbrttoth  ^ 

49  Quean's  Pk 


v Brechin 


Fort*7 

Cowdanbosth 


agement  for  Brown  yester- 
day when  he  learned  that 
there  is  a serious  doubt 
about  Patrik  Andersson, 
the  home  side’s  central 
defender. 

“He  has  formed  a good 
partnership  with  Joachim 
Bjorklund  for  49  interna- 
tionals,’' said  Brown,  “and 
if  they  were  to  lose  him  it 
would  mean  disruption. 

“But  we  know  all  about 
both  of  them,  as  Andersson 
played  at  Blackburn  and 
Cohn  Hendry  has  given  us 
a fhll  run-down;  Bjorklund 
is  with  Bangers  and  we  see 
Mm  for  ourselves 
regularly.” 


Blyth  Spartans  v FrtcHay;  Lancaster  v 
Buxton;  Spermymoar  v Btohop  Auckland: 
WUtDfi  AttJ  v Cotwyn  Boy.  1“ 
ton  Utd  v Golnatwrougli.  Rnt  Wntotom 
FOratoy  Conic  » at  Harwood  Tn;  Grama  v 
Bradford  PA  Harrogate  Tn  v NetherUald: 
Lriflh  V Rood  too  Bor  Worksop  Tn 
Droytsden. 

rets  UtAOUBi  Promise  PMotam  Ayfa 
bury  v Sutton  UUt  Borehom  Wood  v Pur- 
fleet  (7.45R  Bromley  v Yeovil:  Oxtord  C v 
Enfield  Mrst  PtoMom  Woklngnom  Tn  v 
Chashan  Utd.  tmaamU  DhUam  Ban- 
steed  Ath  v Egham  Tn;  Barking  v Collier 
Row  4 Romford;  HorsMun  v Dorking;  Mel 
Police  v Hemef  Hempstead  nw  Dte- 
Mm  Avetoyv  Epsom  & Ewell:  E Thurrock 
UW  v Clapton:  Hornchurch  * Soutfwll 
DR  HAKIMS  U4QU3  Printer  I 
Wm>  Gtoucbstor  C v Dorchester.  Has- 
tings v Crawley  Tn.  C« 
lav  Sudbury  Tn  v Burton  Ato. 

OMsism  Dudley  Tn  v Bedwonh  UM;  Suf- 
tofd  Rngrs  v RC  Warwick. 


The  Scots  have  had  no 
farther  injury  problems,  al- 
though the  Celtic  mid- 
fielder Paul  McStay  is  still 
receiving  treatment  for  a 
leg  muscle  injury.  McStay 
remains  an  unlikely 
starter,  with  his  former 
club-mate  John  Collins 
likely  to  occupy  the  mid- 
field  with  Gary  McAllister 
and  Paul  Lambert. 

Collins  believes  that  the 
Swedes,  unlucky  to  lose  in 
Glasgow.  wiO  find  a better 
Scotland  this  time.  ”We 
were  missing  Gary  [McAl- 
lister] because  of  suspen- 
sion,” he  said,  “and  he  is 
quite  a loss.  He  is  a real 


professional,  he  knows 
where  to  take  opponents 
with  his  astute  movement 
and  how  to  use  the  ball 
when  in  possession. 

“It’s  no  accident  that  he 
sees  so  much  of  the  balL  His 
awareness  on  the  pitch 
makes  him  always  avail- 
able. We  missed  that  at 
Ibrox." 

• A Celtic  director,  Willie 
Haughey,  has  resigned 
from  the  board,  the  Park- 
head  club  announced  last 
night.  His  departure  fol- 
lows the  surprise  defeat  by 
Falkirk  of  the  First  Div- 
ision in  their  Scottish  Cup 
semi-final  last  week. 


Bates  defends  deals 


RussnU  Thomas 


Kldagrova  Alii  v Booilo;  Newcastle 
Tn  v Hammett  Tn. 


Prerater  MvUok  ArmUionm  Wol  v SM<- 
IMd;  HucknoU  Tn  v Arnold  Tn;  (Xdwlng 
Tn  V Lfverssdge:  Pontefract  Cols  v Oman 
Alb. 

FOIL 

Oldham  v Birmingham  (7.0);  Shall  Wad  v 
Derby  (7.0).  M DMrtom  Staff  UM  v 
Coverary  (7JIJ.  Saeond  WiMw  Mm  C v 
Stockport  [7J0k  Rotberbam  v Barnsley 
(741)-  TbW  BMMam  Ctantar  v Chester- 
ltold  (7JJ). 

AVON  DtOURAJHCE  COMUNATIONl 
Hret  PMotem  Watford  v Cardiff:  West 
Ham  v Oxford  Utd  (2J»;  wimbtodon 
Chariton  (2.0). 

I If  Anns  OF  WAUeSi  Connah'a  Quay  • 
Caersws;  FIM  Tn  v Barry  Tn;  Rhyi  v Ca- 
mara Bay- 

BUM  UMUB  Premter  Ptvtelo—  Ptey- 
ufl,  first  Up  Bangor  v Ante. 

Rugby  Union 

COURAOl  CLUBS 
w-w—- 1 ■ — tr~—  i 
bom  v Hantoy  fa.0). 


CHELSEA’S  chairman 
Ken  Bates  yesterday  hit 
back  after  criticism  of 
his  club  over  two  FA  Cup 
final  ticket  deals  for  the  Wem- 
bley meeting  with  Middles- 
brough on  May  17. 

For  £495  plus  VAT.  fens 
receive  a £35  ticket  for  the 
final  in  a hospitality  package 
including  lunch  with  celeb- 
rity speakers  and  travel.  The 
other  deal  offers  supporters 
the  chance  to  purchase  two 
£35  tickets  if  they  buy  five 
£100  shares  In  the  Chelsea 
Pitch  Owners  organisation. 

The  FA  insists  only  it  can 
sell  final  tickets  as  part  oT 
hospitality  packages.  But 
Bates  claims  the  club  are  not 
charging  more  than  the  tick- 
ets’ face  value  in  either  deal 
Hertford  yesterday  accused 
the  Football  League  of  foiling 
to  consult  them  before  turn- 
ing down  a request  to  switch 
Saturday’s  crucial  Third  Div- 
ision dash  with  Brighton  to 


Maltaal  L— gap  Poor,  talk  Ctaiton- 


Swnsaa  v CaorpMUy  (7.0). 

Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  CONF8RKKCE  UUOUEt  , _ 

Dud  toy  Hill  v Oldham  | BOXUIR 


Sport  in  brief 


Si  Annn. 

• Pacta  » Carta,  in  lull  Hgrriond  dram, 
recalwa  toe  Seaman  Profoaaional  Foot- 
ballon’  Association's  Playor  at  (ho  Year 
award  In  Glasgow  on  Sunday  night 

Thu  Italian  forward,  atgnod  by  Celt* 
from  Milan  last  eununor.  to  the  fourth 
wcmhIw  non^eomah  pfayer  u win  too 
award. 

• OMUUID  0-31  (v  Oeorgln.  Unto 
Ctampioranto.  Chariton,  tontgra):  WrlgU 
(Ipswich);  Oakley  (Southampton) . 
Iuhiwm  (Btachbian).  PeWnemf  |WM 
Ham),  HeM  (Coverary);  Ctanraghw  (Uvsr- 
pooi).  tanw  (Lnede.  eoptL  Huufue 
(Arsenal):  Badlw  (Norwicn).  Malta* 
(Lekawcrl.  toowwafl  tewteh).  SutaU- 
tuua  to  be  announced. 

• The  ponlbliuy  ol  England  haring  mm 
dWerent  coach  as  In  one  year  to  due  to  ate 
now  English  Hockey  Association  bring  In 
the  process  ot  ndverttxfng  lor  a tun  tune 
Periormance  Director,  one  or  whona  dutan 
win  bo  to  appoint  e national  coach  lor  toe 
England  teem.  The  Engoeh  HA  have  made 
the  temporary  appotatmant  ot  Kerly  and 
Clarke  because  netthar  of  own  are  candi- 
dates tor  armor  ihe  post  of  Performance 
Director  or  National  Team  Coach. 


| Michael  Carbajal,  who  has 
held  three  versions  of  the 
world  light-flyweight  title, 
was  arrested  yesterday  after 
he  and  another  boxer,  Carlos 
Valdez,  attacked  an  off-duty 
policeman  in  a late-night  row 
about  noise  at  a petrol  station 
in  Chandler.  Arizona.  Carba- 
I jal,  from  Phoenix,  has  been  in 
trouble  before,  in  19%  he  was 
ordered  to  do  200  hours'  com- 
munity service  after  firing  a 
gun  in  the  street 

Cricket 

The  new  openers  Russel  Ar- 
nold and  Sanath  Jayastuiya 
put  on  an  unbeaten  102  in  the 
second  innings  to  give  Sri 
Tanka  a lead  of  141  on  the 
third  day  of  the  final  Test 


Sunday.  League  survival  will 
be  at  stake  at  Edgar  Street  for 
one  of  the  bottom  two  clubs 
and  BSkyB  wanted  to  screen 
the  match  live  on  Sunday 
with  a noon  kick-off. 

Hereford  were  in  favour  of 
the  switch  and  the  police 
were  willing  to  cooperate  but 
Brighton  opposed  the  move. 

Robin  Launders,  who 
helped  make  Manchester 
United  Britain’s  richest  club, 
has  resigned  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  Leeds  United  Holdings 
pic  and  director  of  the  dub’s 
new  owner,  Caspian.  When 
Launders  joined  Leeds  in 
August,  Caspian  hailed  his 
appointment  as  a coup. 

Fabrizio  Ravanelli  is  set  to 
return  for  Italy  after  the  Ju- 
ventus  striker  Christian  Vleri 
was  ruled  out  of  tomorrow’s 
World  Cup  qualifier  with 
Poland  in  Naples  because  of 
tonsillitis.  Middlesbrough's 
striker  will  partner  Gian- 
franco Zola  up  front  if  the 
Chelsea  player  recovers  from 
thigh  trouble;  if  not,  Roberto 
Baggio  will  return. 


against  Pakistan  in  Colombo. 
Pakistan's  bowlers  Salim  Ma- 
lik and  Ijaz  Ahmed,  in  for  the 
injured  Mohammad  Zahid  and 
Shahid  Nazir,  struggled 

against  the  two  left-handers. 
Jayasuriya  was  unbeaten  on 
61  with  six  fours,  Arnold  on  29 
with  four  boundaries.  Earlier 
the  wicketkeeper  Moin  Khan’s 
98  lifted  Pakistan  from  a peril- 
ous 14?  for  five  to  292  all  out 

Tennis 

Steffi  Graf,  27,  out  of  action 
for  three  months  with  a left- 
knee  tendon  infection,  will 
return  at  the  WTA  tourna- 
ment in  Berlin  on  May  12-18- 
Martina  Hingis,  the  Swiss  16- 
year-old  who  replaced  her  as 
world  No.  I on  March  30,  will 
not  be  there.  She  too  has  a 
knee  injury  after  felling  off  a 
horse  last  week,  but  hopes  to 
be  fit  for  the  French  Open 
which  starts  on  May  26. 


punch 


Rob«rt  ArmNtrong 


THE  Newcastle  prop  Nick 
Popplewell  was  last 
night  banned  for  30  days 
by  the  Rugby  Football  Union's 
national  discipline  corominee 
for  punching  Bedford's  lock 
Scott  Murray  in  a League  Two 
match  last  month. 

The  suspension,  which  will 
run  until  May  21  and  resume 
from  August  16  to  22.  means 
the  Ireland  international  will 
miss  the  Inst  two  matches  of 
this  season,  but  no  Courage 
League  fixture  at  the  stirt  uf 
next  season. 

The  33-year-old  former  Licm 
ms  ordered  to  appear  before 
the  RFU  disciplinary  panel 
for  bringing  thr  game  into 
disrepute  after  Roy  Mamx'Jc, 
chairman  of  the  disciplinary 
commission,  had  studmi 
video  evidence  and  decided 
that  Popple  well's  act  might 
merit  ftuther  penal  tv. 

It  was  thought  he  bad  es- 
caped with  a yellow  card  and 
a club  fine  since  the  yellow- 
card  meant  Bedford  could  not 
cite  the  piayer.  But  he  was 
trapped  by  the  RFU  rule  that 
allows  the  national  panel  to 
Investigate  “any  enndurt 
which  Is  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  game". 

Newcastle’s  rugby  director 
Rob  Andrew  bad  fined 
Popplewell  a week's  wages  — 
believed  tn  he  £1,000  — repri- 
manded him  and  warned  him 
os  to  his  future  conduct  :ifter 
the  Incident. 

The  next  Five  Nations 
Championship  will  forsake  its 
traditional  January  start,  be- 
ginning for  the  first  time  in 
early  February  and  finishing 
in  the  first  week  of  April. 

England  will  open  their 
campaign  in  Paris  against 
France,  this  season's  Grand 
Slam  winners,  on  February  ?. 
followed  by  matches  against 
Wales  at  Twickenham  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  and  Scotland  at 
MurrayfieJd  on  March  21  be- 
fore the  visit  of  Ireland  an 
April  4. 

England  will  also  play  four 
major  Tests  in  successive 
weeks  next  winter,  starting 
against  Australia  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  New  Zealand  win  play 
a two-Test  series,  with 
matches  on  November  22  and 
December  6.  and  the  world 
champions  South  Africa  will 
play  at  Twickenham  on  No- 
vember 29.  All  England's  inter- 
nationals will  be  screened  live 
by  Sky  Sports  as  part  of  a £87  j 
million  five-year  agreement 
The  opening  dub  games  in 
the  new  Allied  Dunbar  Pre- 
miership are  scheduled  for 
August  23,  with  the  final 
round  of  matches  on  May  2. 
The  opening  pool  games  in  the 
European  Cup  will  be  on 
September  6 with  the  quarter- 
finals on  November  1,  the 
semi-finals  on  December  20 
and  the  final  on  January  31. 
England's  top  24  dubs  will 
come  into  the  PUkington  Cup 
at  the  fourth-round  stage  on 
January  3,  with  the  Twicken- 
ham final  on  May  9. 


Snooker 

Parrott  sings 
title  tune  after 
close  victory 


Clhro  Evorton  at  Sheffield 


JOHN  PARROTT  revived 
memories  of  his  1991 
world  title  win  when  he  beat 
Anthony  Hamilton  10-11  to 
reach  the  last  eight  of  the  Em- 
bassy World  Championship  at 
the  Crucible  yesterday. 

After  a contest  worthy  of 
the  final  itself,  a delighted 
Parrott  said:  “It  was  like  this 
when  I won  the  title.  I didn't 
have  a particularly  good  sea- 
son then  either,  but  now  both 
my  break-building  and  tacti- 
cal play  have  come  good.” 

Hamilton,  whose  10-9  vic- 
tory over  Jimmy  White  in  the 
first  round  has  assured  him 
of  a top-16  place  in  the  end-of- 
season  rankings  for  the  first 
time,  had  earlier  set  a Cruci- 
ble record  of  414  unanswered 
points  to  lead  4-o. 

“He's  an  exceptional  playor 
who's  been  on  the  periphery 
for  some  time,”  said  Parrott. 
“All  be  needs  is  self-belief.” 

The  32-year-old  Liverpud- 
lian replied  with  some  con- 
summate tactical  play  and 
heavy  scoring,  to  lose  only 
three  of  the  next  12  frames. 

Leading  9-7  overnight,  Par- 
rott had  to  sit  out  Hamilton's 
opening  break  of  121  yester- 
day but  won  two  of  the  next 
three  frames  to  maintain  his 

advantage.  Hamilton  then  lev- 
elled with  runs  of  129  and  68. 
but  Parrott  responded  with  a 
clearance  of  133  and  a water- 
tight 88-0  clincher  to  secure 
his  ninth  quarter-final  place 
In  14  Crucible  appearances. 

Parrott  now  faces  James 
Wattana,  who  defeated 
Stephen  Lee  13-7  last  night. 
John  Higgins,  seeded  to  meet 
Stephen  Hendry  in  the  final, 
also  completed  a 13-5  win 
over  the  young  Welshman 
Dominic  Dale. 
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The  Prince  holds  court,  page  14 


Hoddle  has  Batty  problem,  page  15 
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Irish  on 


verge  of 
beating 
Gatting 
and  Co 


Karl  Johnson  In  Dublin 


Middlesex  were  on 
the  brink  of  defeat 
by  Ireland  wben 
rain  curtailed  their  Ben- 
son & Hedges  Cup  match 
at  Castle  Avenue  in  Dub- 
lin with  Mike  Gatting’s 
men  134  for  six  off  32.2 
overs. 

Ireland,  for  whom  the 
South  Africa  captain  Han- 
sie  Cronje  scored  an  un- 
beaten 94,  made  281  for 
four  in  their  50  overs. 
Cronje,  who  also  took  two 
important  wickets,  includ- 
ing that  of  Mark  Rampra- 
kash,  has  been  paid  hand- 
somely by  an  Irish-owned . 
newspaper  group  headed 
by  the  legendary  Tony 
O'Reilly  for  his  involve- 
ment in  Ireland’s  B&H 
campaign.  Should  Ireland 
win  today  he  is  certain  to 
be  taken  to  the  nation’s 
sporting  heart. 

Ireland,  who  narrowly 
failed  to  qualify  for  the 
1999  World  Cup  in  the 
recent  ICC  tournament  in 
Malaysia,  have  known  few 
moments  like  this,  though 
back  in  1969  they  defeated 
the  visiting  West  Indies  at 
Sion  Mills,  a victory  so  un- 
usual that  its  details  are 
still  contained  in  the  hal- 
lowed pages  of  Wisden. 

The  members  of  that  Ire- 
land team  would  undoubt- 
edly disagree  but  there 
were  dark  mutterings 
about  green  wickets,  not  to 
mention  West  Indies  play- 
ers rendered  even  greener 
on  the  morning  of  the 
game  by  dint  of  the  previ- 
ous evening's  hospitality 
at 

the  nearby  Bushmills 
Distillery. 

Two  years  ago  Ireland 
defeated  Sussex  in  a 
friendly  three-day  match. 


Also-ran  Hill 


gets  silent 
treatment 


Richard  Williams 


Jt  YEAR  ago.  when  he 

#\  was  going  for  the 

world  championship. 
# where  were  crowds 

everywhere.  So  many  people 
that  he  could  hardly  hear  him- 
self think.  The  same  urgent 
questions,  over  and  over 
again;  the  hundreds  of  vora- 
cious notebooks  and  cameras 
recording  every  word,  noting 
every  blink. 

But  when  he  emerged  from 
the  back  of  the  pits  after  last 
Saturday’s  Qualifying  session 
at  Imola,  nobody  was  waiting 
to  talk  toDamanHQL  Nobody 
stall. 

If  he  had  been  wondering  : 
how  long  the  move  from  Wil- 
liams to  Arrows  would  take  to 
affect  his  treatment  within 
Formula  One,  nowheknew. 
Four  races  into  his  reign  as 
world  champion,  he  was  no  - 
longer  a priority. 

He  turned  to  Ann  Brad- 
shaw,, who  kept  the  media  at  ' 
bay  during  his  hectic  years  at 
Williams  and  went  with  him 
to  Arrows. 

“So,  Annie,"  he  said.  “It’s 
just  you  and  me,  then.”  ; . 

Haifan  hour  later,  three 
journalists  turned  up  at  the 
Arrows  motor  home:  a radio 
reporter,  a news  agency  matt, 
and  me.  We  sat  down  and 
waited  for  Hill  to  emerge  from 
a dbbrief  session  with  his 
engineers. 

Eventually  the  motorhome 
door  opened  and  he  came 
down  the  steps.  He  saw 
said  hello,  and  walked  past  He 
thought  we’d  just  stopped  by 
for  a cup  of  tea.  He  assumed 
his  opinions  were  no  longer 
required. 

No,  we  told  him,  we’d  like  to . 
talk.  So  he  sat  down.  What  we 
wanted  to  know,  of  course, 
was  how  he  felt  about  qualify- 
ing 3^  for  a race  that  he  had 
won  in  the  previous  two  years. 

“It’s  considerably  differ- 
ent," he  said.  “The  experience 
of  driving  is  the  same;  your 
focus  is  still  on  getting  the  best 
out  of  the  car  and  doing  a good 
lap.  But  the  rest  oflt,  the  pe- 
ripheral stuff.  . .** — he  ges- 
tured towards  us— is 
very  different  indeed; 

"When  you  get  out  of  the  car 
there’s  not  much  celebrating 
going  on.  Justa  sense  of  relief 
that  it's  over.” 

Was  it  also  a relief  no  longer 
to  be  the  centre  of  such  unre- 
mitting attention? 
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Direct  hit. . .Kent’s  captain  Steve  Marsh  appals  confidently  at  The  Oval  as  his  Surrey  counterpart  Alec  Stewart  is  run  out  by  Graham  Cowdrey  with 
a brilliant  throw  from  cover  point  Kent  won  this  Benson  & Hedges  match  on  the  final  balL  photo3twph:tomjenkws 


Everton  job  bait  for  Klinsmann 


Ian  Ross 


VERTON  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  at  least 
£25  million  a year  to 
bring  Jfirgen  Klins- 
mann to  Goodison  Park  as 
player-manager,  if  Bobby 
Robson  turns  down  the  man- 
ager’s job. 

The  club  have  already 
opened  talks  with  the  32-year- 
dld  Bayern  Munich  forward 


about  ending  his  illustrious 
playing  career  on  Merseyside, 
and  that  role  may  now  be  up- 
graded to  include  coaching 
j and  management 

The  German  striker  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  defi- 
nitely leave  Bayern  this  sum- 
mer, and  he  seems  anxious  to 
talk  with  any  Premiership 
dub  willing  to  meet  a gener- 
ally prohibitive  basic-salary 
demand  of  £25  million  a year,  j 
Provisional  negotiations  be- 1 


tween  his  representatives  and 
Everton  have  been  taking 
place  regularly  over  the  past 
two  months.  And  even  If  Rob- 
son does  decide  to  leave  Bar- 
celona and  return  to  club 
management  in  England  for 
the  first  thne  in  15  years. 
Evert  on’s  offer  to  Klinsmann 
to  play  one  final  season  in 
England  will  stand. 

The  dub’s  wealthy  chair- 
man Peter  Johnson  has  twice 
previously  tried  to  lure  the 
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A CABLE  & WIRELESS  COMPANY 


German  to  Merseyside,  and 
failed  despite  offering  to 
mate  htm  fh*»  highest-paid 
footballer  in  Britain. 

Klinsmann  recently  stated 
that  his  transition  from 
player  to  maragga-  was  now 
inevitable.  Johnson  wnri  his 
directors  would  like  to  see 
that  happen  at  Goodison  Park 
if  the  64-year-old  Robson  I 
rejects  Evertan’s  overtures 
just  as  he  did  Newcastle 
United’s  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Although  Robson  remains 
Evert  on's  first  choice  to  suo- 
■ ceed  Joe  Royte,  who  resigned 
by  mntual  consent  last 
month,  he  is  thought  to  be  un- 
certain whether  he  should 
leave  Barcelona. 

Yesterday  the  Spanish 
dub’s  president  Jose  Luis 
Nunez,  who  only  a week  ago 
had  openly  suggested  that  a 
parting  of  the  ways  was  immi- 
nent, insisted  that  he  would 
ifkp  the  former  ran  gland  man- 
ager to  remain  at  the  Non 
Camp  to  see  out  the  remain- 
ing 14  months  of  his  contract. 

“We  have  no  plans  for  Rob- 
son to  fill  any  post  other  than 
that  of  coach,”  said  Nunez. 
His  comments  were  confusing 
in  the  extreme,  for  only  six 


days  ago  he  had  announced 
that  the  Ajax  coach  Louis  van 
Goal  would  be  taking  control 
of  Barcelona’s  first-team 

afliilin  this  sntmner, 

Everton’s  determination  to 
land  Robson  is  such  that  they 
will  be  prepared  to  wait  for 
his  final  decision  until  after 
Barcelona  and  Paris  Saint- 
Germain  have  contested  the 
Cup  Winners’  Cup  final  in 
Rotterdam  on  May  14.  But  it 
is  now  anticipated  that  Rob- 
son wDl  make  a formal  an- 
nouncement about  his  fixture 
plans  before  the  weekend. 

Joventus's  Marcello  Lind 
is  also  an  Johnson’s  shortlist 
of  possible  candidates,  but  it 
is  thought  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  Italian  would  even 
consider  leaving  one  of 
Europe’s  most  successful 
dubs.- 

The  only  Premiership  man- 
ager. to  have  come  under 
discussion  in  the  Everton 
boardroom  in  recent  weeks  is 
Leicester  City’s  Martin 
O’Neill,  but  it  appears  he 
would  be  approached  only 
If  Johnson  were  unable  to 
find  the  “world-class  coach" 
he  promised  in  the  wake 
of  Royle’s  departure  last 
month. 


“Obviously  I like  getting 
recognition  for  what  I*m 
doing.  And  I’ve  already  had  a 
lot  of  recognition,  so  in  some 
ways  I’m  quite  happy  to  be  left 
alone  to  get  on  with  doing  my 
Job  now." 

In  such  a different  environ- 
ment could  he  sustain  the  in- 
tensity, mental  and  physical, 
thgt  had  propelled  him  to  the 
title? 

“That’s  an  important  part  of 
the  equation.  I could  do  a 
decent  job  without  really 
pushing  the  car  hard,  but  1 
wouldn’t  get  any  satisfaction 
out  of  it  Of  course,  when  you 
can  see  that  a good  lap  will 
only  take  you  from  15th  to  12th 
on  the  grid,  it’s  a slightly  dif- 
ferent emphasis  from  when 
you're  trying  to  find  another 
hundredth  of  a second  to  get 
pate  position.  . . 

“The  danger  is  that  you  can 
slip  into  acasuai  approach.  1 
keep  reminding  myself  that  I 
must  avoid  that  at  all  costs, 
because  ifs  a step  on  the  slip- 
pery road  to  being  an  also-ran. 
But  It  does  take  a conscious 
effort” 

All  those  thoughts  were 
crowding  his  mind  24  hours 
later,  when  he  slammed  into 
the  car  of  Shirtf  Nakano  on 
the  11th  lap  of  the  San  Marino 
Grand  Prli.  earning  himself  a 
snspended  one-race  ban  and 
reawakening  old  doubts  about 
Ms  judgment  of  overtaking 
manoeuvres. 

He  was  going  for  17fh  place 
at  fixe  time,  having  started 
from  the  pit  lone  in  his  spare 
machine  after  his  race  car 
foiled  on  thegrid.lt  was  his 
fourth  retirement  in  as  many 
races  for  Arrows,  a record 
which  is  raising  questions 
about  his  fixture  with  Tom 
Walklnshaw's  team. 

“You  have  to  plan  ahead," 
he  said.  “I  became  a victim  of 
not  looking  ahead  last  season, 
so  Tm  making  sure  that’s  not 
the  case  again.  I want  to  con- 
centrate an  the  job  in  hand, 
but  Tm  constantly  inquiring 
ofTom  how  things  are  pro- 
gressing and  what  the  fixture 
for  his  team  is.” 


BY  THE  time  they  get 
to  the  British  Grand 
Prix  at  Silverstone  in 
mid-July,  he  said,  his 
thoughts  will  have  clarified. 

“I  don’t  think  any  decisions 
will  have  been  made,  but  if  we 
can  reverse  a bit  of  a down- 
ward trend  and  head  back  up 
the  grid,  that  will  bode  well  for 
the  long  term.” 

If  no  improvement  has  been 
made,  ifthe  car  is  still  not 
being  screwed  together  prop- 
erty and  Yamaha’s  new  engine 
Is  not  a significant  Improve- 
ment on  the  present  one,  then 
the  winter’s  euphoria  will 
have  turned  into  a summer  of 
torment  for  a proud  and,  just 
now,  an  unhappy  man. 
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ME 


YOU  APi> 
RCURY  SMARTCALL. 


TTie  people 
who  are  really 


Simply  add  Mercury  SmartCall  to  your  home  phone 
Then  subtract  20  - 36%  off  BTs  basic  races  for  every 
international  call  of  five  minutes  or  longer  that  you  make 
between  6pm  and  Sam  weekdays,  and  any  time  at  weekends: 

You  keep  your  phone,  your  number  and  your  BT  line 
You  simply  pay  a quarterly  foe  of  £5.75  (inc.  VAT),  then 
choose  which  calls  to  make  over  Mercury  and  which  to 


against  BTs  basic  rate.  You  can  also  make  saving?  on 


you  make  to  mobile  phones. 


In  addition,  you  will  get  another  5%  off  die  five  national 


make  over  BT. 


or  international  numbers  you've  spent  most  on  that  quartet 
So  why  not  multiply  your  options?  To  get  the  figures  for 
your  home  phone  bill, 

FreeCall  0500  500  366 

quoting  ref.  RSGDNSD 


by  Labour 
governments 
have  never 
heard  of  Peter 
Mandelson 
and  if  they 
want  their 
stomachs 
turning  they 
have  more 


I SOLUTION  20^49 


Across 


1 See  24 


For  example,  use  SmartCall  for  a five  minute  economy 
or  weekend  call  to  France  or  Germany  and  you’ll  save  26% 


n&a  Jnj  nsfap  coma  « a 2nd  April  1997.  Gswpon/  agnmt  JBTS  b*k  tatejat 
AR  caOs  mbjta  to  « 3.5p  amamiem  Ja  fyc  ISO). 


Mercury  SmartCall. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a genius  to  see  how  much  youU  save. 


unsavoury 
blokes  than 
him  just 
outside  the 
front  door. 
Linda  Grant 


4 Posh  vehicle,  mostly  plastic 
for  safety  (5.3) 

9 The  purpose  of  camping? 
(8) 

10  Fund  arranged  to  keep 
uwufy  mare  only  Just 
mounted?®) 

11  The  Guardian's  timeout 
made  us  re- roof  a house 
(3A2.4) 

IS  Hred  without  a great  tire — 
given  a red  coat?  (10) 

14  Slaw’s  connection  with 
Lawrence  a trifle  upset  (4) 

1«  Sounds  of  animals  In 


23  Orphaned  Victorian  poet,  a 
writer  going  infer  a piece  of 
money  (8) 

24,  lao  Choosy  as  to  Wring  of  a 
saloon.  Ilka  1711  (4  AS) 

28  I'd  seen  my  way  out  in  it 
(4*1 ,3) 

26  Stem  cut  to  a point  (6) 

Down 


ItOtmamul  calls  qfrfer  mm  « own,  6pm  - 8am  wteUap  mi  ax,  time  at  wtdtevh. 
Giff  mduJe  IMT  http://mww.atacarjLa.ttk 
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18  Jack  Homer,  for  example, 
putt®  topless  In  the  refectory 
(5,5) 

21  From  US,  Ghana  and  Gaul 
men  use  their  tongues  (5,8) 


1 Itisa  nuisance  father  being 
at  home  (4) 

2 Show  you’re  keen,  then 
possibly  you'll  find 
employment  (7) 

3 On  which  to  tee  up  and  be 
quiet  about  it — ITn  going  to 
(4*4) 

6A0 17  Scott's  poem  amid  1 
down  etc,  in  mob  that  is 
mingling  with  minstrels 
outside  (11.6) 

8 Whistler  put  in  Hght  to  get 
thinner  (6) 


7 2,  they  say,  briefly  flte  17 11  (7) 

8 Dog  producing  left-wing 
puzzles?  (3,6) 

12  Physical  principle 
characteristic  of  17 1 1 (1 1) 

13  On  leaving  a great  piece  of 
music,  the  stomach  needs 
comfrey®)  . . 

18  The  state  of  being  guided 
upwards  whh  knowledge  (8) 
1 7,22  I'm  round  with  new  novel 
— new  novel  by  aforesaid 
novefet  (5  A4) 

18  You  must  reed  learner's 
part,  so  step  on  ft  (7) 

20  See  5 
22  See  17 


Solution  tomorrow 


TT  Stuck?  Ttenctl  our  wfutonsDn« 
on  0891  Gila  cost  30p 

pw  nthute  at  bM  ttmas.  Sewtoi  sup- 
port by  ATS  ' - ' . 
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